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Noau is the only man who enjoyed a monopoly of 
the water works. 

7 - 
* 

Ir is hard on the negro dialect writers, but truth 
compels one to state that people down South say the 
African dialect used by the modern story -tellers is 
more like Volapuk than anything known about the 
plantations 

* * 

THE farmer who does not read the papers is the one 
who plants his potatoes on the dark of the moon, and 
then gets buncoed out of the proceeds the first time he 
goes to town, 

*  % 
x 

Some one has said: “I had rather be right than Presi- 
dent. It is much easier to be right asa commoner than 
to be right as a President, or as a Secretary of State. If 
the reports circulated about Mr. Gresham’s meddling in 


the affairs of Corea are correct, the judicial and inju 
dicious Secretary of State will have cause for grief. He 
will wish he had stuck to precedents, honored by our 


successive Secretaries of State, rather than to his friend, 
the Chinese Minister 
* * 
« 

ru average American citizen is more interested in 
the settlement of the grave questions at home than in 
far-off Corea and China. Why don't Mr. Cleveland and 
his Cabinet bend all their energies to the solution of the 
tariff hitch and the very grave problems of industriai 
depres Lol Therein lies a field worthy of their best 
endeavors, The country is getting sick of the states- 
manship which, at the White House and in Congress, 


has only served to make matters worse and worse, 


month after month, until the country fairly staggers. 
t . 

Q.—Whay is the latest heir to the British throne like 

1 good Americal A Because he is a new York baby. 


An Irish magazine, called The New Ireland Review, 
makes a capital suggestion about training servants, 
which might be adopted with advantage in this coun- 
try In brief, it is that a training school for servants 
should be established. The eiforts that have so far been 
made toward the training of servants have all, in the 
opinion of the Irish writer, fallen short of success, in 
that they offered little or no opportunity for practice, 
which is, after all, the 


tion for the positions o 


st essential feature of prepara- 





say, a cook, or a laundress, 


and, it may be added, a parlor-maid or waitress, To 
remedy this defect in the present system, which pro- 


vides only lectures on the different branches of domes- 
tic service, the Irish writer suggests that, in connection 
with anv school, orphanage or other establishment where 


the object is to educate and train young girls for domes- 





tic servi ling- House should be opened, wherein 
the labor thos n training could be utilized, and the 
col rendered self-supporting 
* o 
From tl ize of twelve girls could commence their 


training by worki daily, under proper supervision, 
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for a few hours, while at the same time continuing 
their school education. The Boarding-House should be 
in aseparate wing of the establishment built for the pur- 
pose, or in a rented adjacent house. As labor would be 
gratis, the prices could be lower than in regular board- 
ing-houses. The most desirable guests would be ladies 
in reduced circumstances, who should require just the 
sort of attendance demanded of servants in first-class 
houses. After three or four years of training in such 
an establishment a girl of eighteen should be fully com- 
petent to assume the responsibilities of a regular place. 
* * 
* 

THE funds necessary for starting such an enterprise 
could be collected by a committee of ladies interested 
in philanthropic works; these ladies could also under- 
take to place the servants after they were trained, so 
that the institution to which the Boarding-House was 
attached would not incur any additional responsibili- 
ties. The plan seems to be worth trying. ONCE A 
WEEK, in heartily indorsing it, recommends it to the 
consideration of American ladies interested in good 
works. 

+ * 
* 

THE finding of three pins with their points towart 
you is as lucky as finding a horseshoe, but a little elbow- 
grease is better than both. 

* * 
7. 

MANY a man born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
has, at the last, been glad of a handout at the kitchen 
door. 

* * 
a 

THE Christian opens his purse to the poor; the hypo- 
crite offers prayers. 

* * 
~ 

SomE people condemn the rich for building palatial 
residences, never taxing into account that the money 
thus spent goes into the pockets of the laborer. 


x * 
* 


THE British aristocracy is not going to be outdone by 
members of the New York Four Hundred, one of whom, 
it will be remembered, set society agog by opening a 
flower shop on Fifth Avenue a short time ago. Now 
it is the Earl of Harrington who has just opened a 
fruiterer's shop on Parliament Street, London. The 
Earl owns some of the finest gardens in England, sur- 
rounding Elvaston Castle, his residence near Derby; 
and from these the Parliament Street shop is to be sup- 
plied. The average Londoner, who ‘‘dearly loves a 
lord,’’ will doubtless be inclined to go out of his way 
to patronize one in the matter of buying his peaches 
and grapes; and when you think of the amount of free 
advertising which will be done by purchasers proud of 
the fact, it makes you feel sorry for the honest and 
struggling fellow-tradesmen of my Lord of Harrington. 

7 * * 

‘‘MAN was made to mourn,”’ but only a fool is 

expected to mourn unnecessarily. 
* » * 

Tue York baby was baptized with water from the 
River Jordan, contained in a font of gold, in Old Whip- 
pingham Church, London, on July 16. He will be 
known to history as Edward Albert George Andrew 
Patrick David Christian, which carefully-selected string 
of names gives him as many titles to the affections of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and Denmark. The 
fact that St. Patrick has a hand in the little man should 
be of happy augury to unhappy Ireland. ONcE A WEEK 
predicts that he will be the one to grant Home Rule to 
the Green Isle—see if he doesn’t. That is, if H. R. 
doesn't come sooner. The Queen, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of Teck acted 
as sponsors to the little prince, than whom, surely, no 
baby has for many years made a more favorable en- 
trance into this vale of tears. 

* * * 

A prck of cards and a fat purse never keep company 

long. 


* * 
+ 


AN American memorial, in the shape of a bust of the 
poet Keats, was unveiled in Hampstead Church, Lon- 
don, on July 16, by F. H. Day, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Memorial Committee, who, in a few words, related 
the history of the movement to place the bust in the 
church, and namel the principal American donors. 
Edmund Gosse replied on behalf of English authors, 
and read a letter from the poet Swinburne compli- 
menting the authors of the movement, and expressing 
his gratitude for the tribute of American sympathy to 
English genius. Lord Houghton, Vieeroy of Ireland, 
Sidney Colvin and F. T. Palgrave made brief speeches, 
and the Vicar of Hampstead closed the interesting 
exercises with a short religious service. 

* * 

One of the most remarkable and far-reaching deci- 
sions made by Monsignor Satolli since his assumption of 
the réle of Papal Delegate to this country is that which 
condemns liquor-selling. Bishop Watterson of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, publicly disapproved of allowing any liquor- 
dealer or manufacturer to be an officer of any Catholic 
society. This was considered to be very arbitrary and 
unjust by some laymen, who appealed to the Papal 
Delegate for redress. Monsignor Satolli not only sus- 
tains Bishop Watterson, but makes it clear that the 
great Church he represents does not sanction improper 


(VoL. XIII., N 


traffic in spirituous liquors. The points of his decision 
are: 

1. Bishops have the right and duty to guard f; 
and morals within the limits of their dioceses. They 
are the divinely appointed judges in such matters, and 
hence no mere society or individual layman has 
right to set such decision at defiance. The mere f 
that such decision may be the cause of temporal 
does not justify opposition, as the temporal must g 
way to the spiritual good, and private good must 
way to public good. 

2. The liquor traffic, and especially as conduct 
here in the United States, is the source of much ey 
hence the Bishop was acting within his rights in seeking 
to restrict it. 

3. Therefore, the Delegate Apostolic sustains Bish 
Watterson’s action and approves of his circular-letter 
and regulation concerning saloons and the expulsion of 
saloon-keepers from membership in Catholic societies 


* * 
* 


THE Hawaiian Republic was formally proclaimed 
July 4. Many of the people have already taken the 
oath of allegiance to the new Government. 

* * 


ENGINEER FREDERICK Titus, of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, saved his train by running at full speed over 
an old mine hole near Wilkesberre, on the 18th. After 
the train passed over, the crew went back and found a 
cave-in thirty feet across and no bottom in sight. 

* 


. 

THE authorities of this city have always been in the 
same muddle as they are in to-day about the question 
of the disposal of garbage. And yet time and again 
clear-headed people have suggested the cremation of 
garbage, or its utilization in some way. No person 
heretofore charged with the duty of cleaning the city 
has given the subject the proper amount of study. All 
the ‘‘Commissioners’’ appear to have been too busy 
looking after their ‘‘commissions’’ and providing soft 
things for the party men to tackle the great problem 
seriously. Yet the problem appears to have been solved 
already by the enterprising city of St. Louis. In a late 
number of the Scientific American the following account 
of the St. Louis process is published : 

“The process of garbage disposal is, according to 
the American Architect, probably carried on now with 
greater perfection in St. Louis than anywhere else in 
the world. In the new establishment just completed 
there, at a cost of nearly a quarter of a million dollars, 
by the company which holds the contract for disposing 
of the garbage of the city, the carts bringing the mate- 
rial ascend an inclined plane to the third story of the 
receiving building, where they discharge into enormous 
vertical cylinders, which are surrounded by steam jack- 
ets. Superheated steam is forced into the jackets, and 
the water, which constitutes from seventy-five to eighty 
per cent of the garbage, is thus evaporated, or, rather, 
distilled off, the vapor being condensed, and the con- 
densed water, which is perfectly harmless, and even 
drinkable, allowed to run off to the sewer. At a cer- 
tain stage of the drying, naphtha is pumped into the 
cylinders and allowed to remain there for thirty or forty 
hours. This dissolves out all the fats, oil and grease 
from the mass. Other chemicals are said to be mixed 
with the naphtha; but this is probably for the sake of 
mystification, the naphtha alone being quite sufficient 
for the purpose. After the proper time has elapsed, 
the naphtha, with its dissolved oil, is pumped out again 
into stills, where it is distilled by steam heat, the vola- 
tile naphtha being allowed to run back from the con- 
densers into the storage tanks, while the fat, which is 
left in the stills as a brown, oily mass, is drawn off into 
barrels. It may be bleached, so as to be perfectly white, 
and it is said that the pure and delicate Ivory soap, 
which has gained such popularity all over the country, 
was originally made of refined garbage grease, before 
it was found advisable to use cottonseed oil instead. 
After extracting the grease the residuum in the cylin- 
ders is dried a little more, the last vestiges of naphtha 
being driven off in the process, and is then removed 
through a door at the bottom. It is now a brown mass, 
free from all unpleasant odor, and apparently dry, al- 
though it still contains five or six per cent of water. 
As it has not been heated sufficiently to cause destruc- 
tive distillation of the solid portions, it contains prac- 
tically all the nitrogen of the fresh garbage, with, of 
course, all the alkalies and phosphates; and, after grind- 
ing coarsely and packing in barrels or bags, it com- 
mands a ready sale all over the United States. The 
dealers usually analyze a sample and fix their price 
mainly in accordance with the proportion of nitrogen 
found in the sample; but the St. Louis ‘garbage tank- 
age,’ as it is called, really brings in New York and Bos- 
tof from nine to twelve dollars a ton, and the demand 
for it far exceeds the supply.”’ 

* * 
. 

Corea is passing through the transition period from 
the old order of things to the new. There are to-day in 
Corea two parties bitterly opposed to each other. One 
favors the traditions of the past, the other wishes to in- 
troduce Western modes of living and government. The 
Kiug is young and inexperienced, and there is no re- 
straining influence either to check the furore of reform 
or open the eyes of the fogies that cling to the past. In 
the disorders that now hang over the country both Russia 
and England expect to gain a firmer foothold. 

* * 


om 
A CAREFUL student has found that there are eleven 
American cities each of which is spread over more ter- 
ritory than Paris, while Berlin is exceeded in area by 
seventeen of our cities. 
m * 
THE Bhatgur reservoir, says the Scientific American, 
a great artificial lake in India, said to hold about 
4,641,000,000 cubic feet of water, acts as a feeder to 
the Nira Canal. It is formed by a masonry dam 103 
feet high ant 3,020 feet long. 
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‘VERNOR TILLMAN has defied the Supreme Court 
ith Carolina, which decided that the now famous 
nsary Law 1s unconstitutional. The dispensaries 
been closed since the decision was handed down, 
he stocks of liquor have remained in them under 
are of the dispensers, who are on half-pay. The 
rnor announced that he would open them all about 
af 
* ‘e * 
ib United States may regret the levying of an un- 
war by Japan against Corea, as Secretary Gresham 
but it is going a long way to find trouble when 
have plenty of it, and to spare, at home. 
* * 
HE steamship Gussie and John Wilson, which left 
Hiuetields July 10, arrived at New Orleans July 18, 
nging the first authentic news since the breaking 
it hostilities. The situation in the Mosquito Reser- 
ion was serious, and threatened soon to develop into 
regular war. On the 5th of July some Indians and 
Nicaraguan soldiers got into a brawl on the streets of 
Riuefields, and two of the soldiers were killed. That 
night the Indians made an attack upon the soldiers’ 
iarters, captured all the arms and ammunition, and 
rtitied themselves there. There is intense bitterness 
tween the Nicaraguans and the Indians, and the 
rmer accuse American residents of assisting the lat- 
ragainst them. There is no British warship at Blue- 
eldsnow. The Nicaraguans have seized all the lighters 
used in loading the fruit steamers, and are preparing for 
a Vigorous Campaign. 


r 





* 
* 


InN Red Moon, Oklahoma, last April, two Indians and 
one White man were killed in a dispute about land, and 
now a rising of Indians is momentarily expected. Red 
Moon is situated in the most sparsely settled and wildest 
part of the Territory. 
* * 

Ir is reported that the farmers of Kentucky are espe- 

ially determined that Breckinridge shall not go back 
to the House of Representatives, and the silver-tongued 
orator likens himself to Stephen the martyr. 

7 . * 

Tur New York Central Railroad is not friendly to 
the New York and New Jersey Bridge, and the New 
York Chamber of Commerce has been busy finding fault 
with some of the plans. It is plain that no very great 
enterprise is feasible that does not injure or stand in 
the way of other great enterprises. 

* . 

THE latest news from Washington is that the tariff 
bill will not be ready for the President's signature until 
Representative Reed and Senator Sherman have another 


look at it. 
a 


* 

Tue Minneapolis, commerce-destroyer, is the fastest 
cruiser on earth. She can steam 15,000 miles without 
recoaling. Her speed exceeds twenty-three knots an 
hour. It is well to have her for some other time, but 
we need no commerce-destroyer at present while patch- 
work statesmanship is loose in Washington, and the 
strike, the lock-out and the boycott are abroad in the 
land, 

* * 
* 

Now is the acceptable time. <A party, who says he 
is Charles Wilfred Mowbray, the English Anarchist, is 
openly denouncing all law, and talking up the lurid 
propaganda for publication, Charles Wilfred says he 
spent nine months in the English prison at Norwich for 
inciting to violence, and that, on account of his views 
and the raanner in which he has sought to spread them, 
he has been imprisoned several times there. It will not 
hurt him, and may do some good, to put him in jaila 
few times over here. He is here in New York furnish- 
ng plenty of evidence against himself, and there is no 
cood reason why he should not make an American prison 
record. 

* * 
* 

CouNT RyYDOKOWINSKI has begun a record in the 
right direction by going to jail in Toledo, Ohio. He 
has been leading a gang of restless spirits through the 

ountry in search of freedom dla Coxey. The New 
York brand of jail ought to be as good for Charles Wil- 
fred as the Toledo article is for the count with the whisk- 
ered name. 
* * 
* 

PRESIDENT Roperts, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
ind President Depew, of the New York Central, sailed 
for Europe on the Paris last week, no doubt feeling 
that the two great railroad systems have friends enough 
eft to keep them running in their absence. It is just 
possible, nevertheless, that their stay abroad may be 
very limited. The mutterings of the storm have not 
died out yet. 


* * 
* 


THE Chicago Tribune protests against the New York 
Morning Advertiser calling that city Debsville, and the 
latter asks, How does Anarchy Centre strike its esteemed 
contemporary? A more pertinent question would be, 
What good can come of calling the great young city by 
either name? 

* * 
* 

It has come out within the last few weeks that the 
Governmental authority of this country is as strong as, 
if not stronger than, that of any country ruled over by 
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Czar, Kaiser or King. Being a free country, it is well 


that such is the case, and that it shall so continue, It 


seems to me the more free a country is the more need 
there is of a strong central authority to be used when 
occasion requires, 
7 - 
* 


THE people of Woodland, Randolph, Bass River and 
Little Egg Harbor townships, New Jersey, fought forest 
fires four days, beginning on the morning of July 14, 
and very little rest was possible until adverse winds 
came to their relief. The fires were the most destruc- 
tive in the history of the State. While the fire-fighters 
were at work some rascals robbed the houses, The fire 
is believed to have been incendiary, and suspicion rests 
upon a man who frequently threatened Justice Levi 
French, on whose property the flames started. In the 
little hamlet of Green Bush every house was destroyed, 
and the people will not rebuild. 

. * * 

ARIZONA and New Mexico will be the next candi- 
dates for Statehood. After their admission Alaska will 
stand alone as our only poor relation. As a State, she 
will occupy an interesting position. There might, in 
fact, be territory enough for several States up there. The 
natural wealth of the country is said to be more varied 
than that of any other part of Uncle Sam’s dominions. 
There are parts of Alaska where the Anarchists might 
try to reduce their schemes to practice. I do not be- 
lieve in coercive measures, as a rule; but why should it 
not be a good plan to banish the restless disturbers of 
the peace to Alaska to help on great public works? 
Those who are so fond of comparing this Government 
to the Czar’s Government ought to get a taste of the 
Czar’s medicine on a modified scale, and in a good 
cause, after fair trial and conviction. 

* * 
7 

Rumors of a determined fight on the tariff are afloat 
as ONCE A WEEK goes to press. I take this occasion to 
renew the suggestion: Why not let the whole thing rest 
where it is? Let us hear from the people again. 

* * * 

It is quite evident that the President and Chairman 
Wilson will insist on free raw material, and that their 
opponents in House and Senate are determined to sim- 
ply put a tariff measure on the statute books with the 
Democratic brand and trade-mark upon it, to take the 
place of the McKinley Law, without regard to the pro- 
tective features, or, rather, with a decided preference 
for protection. 

* * 
* 

Ir is time to face the situation. Every day now spent 
upon the agitation will be only one day more added to 
the valuable time wasted in making a bill that will not 
last, even if passed, beyond the first session of the new 
Congress, in any case. The tariff revolution is not in 
sight, and if it does come it will not stay. 

a 7 

THE Cramps earned nearly half a million dollars in 
premiums with the fast Minneapolis, and to further 
celebrate the event every one of the five thousand work- 
men got a holiday and full pay. It is such treatment 
as this that keep workmen and employer on the best of 
terms with themselves and with each other. As Presi- 
dent Depew said the other day, workmen want other 
things as well as good wages—though, of course, money 
will not hurt, either. 

s * 

SECRETARY HERBERT made a personal examination 
of the cruiser New York. Like this namesake of hers 
here, the great vessel has been found all right. The 
criticisms of the New York are, as a general thing, 
without foundation, says the Secretary. She is simply 
a magnificent ship. It is true that the ammunition- 
room is too close to the boilers, but the recommendation 
will be accepted to remedy this by using the room for 
coal bunkers. 

. . 
* 

Statistics show that there are ninety thousand 
feeble-minded persons in the United States, and only 
about six or seven thousand of them are confined. Dr, 
Charles Henderson, at Chautauqua, last week, said it 
is an outrage to leave such men as Prendergast to be at 
large after making threats. The same may be said of 
the tolerance shown to Anarchists, who threaten the 
very existence of government. The criminal must be 
treated as a fellow-man. If we have no law for the 
treatment of crime and criminal propensities it is time 
to get such legislation. The criminal is too largely 
abroad. Crime is, in the most tangible sense of th¢ 
word, a disease. It is at present wellnigh epidemic. 

* * 
* 

A BILL for Government ownership of railroads and 
telegraph lines was introduced in the House, last week, 
by Representative Wilson of Washington, who is a 
thorough Republican. It is something new to find a Re- 
publican with such theories in his head; but the fact is 
significant as showing the tendency of Republicanism 
in the new States. Sectionalism is rapidly taking the 
place of partisanism. 

. * 

* 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has written a letter to Chair- 
man Wilson, of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, in which he insists upon the 
original Wilson-Cleveland scheme. The President favors 
free raw materials, and is opposed to the action of the 


9 


0 
Senate in making the farmers’ wool free and putting 
the capitalists’ iron and coal upon the dutial li 
The letter forms a distinct challenge of the Senate Bil 
recentiy sent to a conference committee of the tw 
Houses. It was not an official communication—only 
a personal letter to Mr. Wilson—yet it has created a 
more profound impression than many an official com 
munication from the White House If the President 
originally intended that the letter should be given to 
the public, the propriety of this roundabout course may 


be questioned. At all events, the W ilson-Cleveland let 
ter is hot likely to hurry up the consummation of tiie 
Wilson-Cleveland fiscal system based upon free raw 


material now, with free trade later 
* » 


Rumors of war between China and Japan over Corea 


are afloat as ONCE A WEEK goes to press, but they ar 
discredited in London. One report comes, however 
that seems to be authentic. Corea has made a demand 


that Japan must withdraw her troops before Corea will 
listen to any suggestions of reform from Japanese 
sources. The Mikado’s Government is surprised at 
the firmness of the smaller government. It is ger 

erally believed that Chinese intrigue is at the bottom 
if not at the back, of the Corean demand It is well 
known that Japan represents progress in Corea, while 
China, by ‘‘ways that are dark,’’ is constantly workin 
to keep the kingdom in the old Mongolian ways. On 
this view of the case, war between China and Japan 





over Corea seems inevitable. Mediation by the Western 
civilized governments will be taken, as we used to say 
in the Monroe Doctrine, ‘‘as an unfriendly act,’’ by both 
China and Japan. If that war should come, it would 
be well to hunt upa substitute for tea; for when the 
entire Mongolian race goes to war it will involve about 
one-third of the human race and all of the tea. If these 
dispatches do not boom the tea market, it is because tea 
men have not learned the trick of the beef men, recently 
made plain during less than a war. 
= o 

THE Administration has decided that this country 
will not interfere with the Nicaraguans and Chief Clar- 
ence in the Mosquito Reservation, but will let them fight 
it out. Simply 
this, and nothing more. 
ence is only the tool of certain Jamaica negroes who are 
aiming to establish British interests on the Reservation 
and elsewhere in the vicinity of the Nicaragua Canal 
What then? 


American citizens will be protected. 
But suppose that Chief Clar- 


BISHOP BYRNE OF NASHVILLE. 

RIGHT REVEREND THOMAS SEBASTIAN BYRNE, D.D., 
Bishop-elect ef the Diocese of Nashville, was conse- 
crated in his Cathedral Church, J: 25. The aus 
picious event was made the occasion of a notable mani- 
festation of enthusiasm on the pert of both clergy and 
laity. Doctor Byrne has already given to Church more 
than a quarter of a century of service, and he takes up 
the burden of the episcopacy in the full strength of a vig 
orous middle life. Humanly speaking, therefore, Bishop 
Byrne has, at least, another quarter of a century ahead 
of him. We look forward to the time when that broad 
sympathy, inflexible purpose and patient judgment will 
be felt not only in the Diocese of Nashville, but in the 
National Councils of the American Catholic Church. 

At this time the most pleasing thought that occurs 
is, that a special blessing has always attended the multi- 
form ministrations of Doctor Byrne. The Master has al- 
ways been near to him, and to those under his guidance. 
In the fullness of his usefulness and upon the threshold 
of a more extended ministry surely the Kindly Light 
will continue to lead. 

A paper was read at the Congress of Religions, dur- 
ing the Columbian Exposition, discussing ‘‘Man from 
the Catholic Standpoint,’’ in which the new Bishop of 
Nashville gives us an insight into the secret of his suc- 
cess as a pastor of souls, The burden of that classic 
paper is an appeal for the Higher Life, for God in th® 
world, for the higher and nobler possibilities involved 
in natural gifts vivified by Divine Grace, It is, Live 
righteously not only, but live righteously in the pres- 
ence and friendship of God. 

In addition to the good fortune that has always fol- 
lowed him, and besides the vigorous asceticism that 
works constantly in the peaceful Sunlight Divine, 
Bishop Byrne brings to the clergy and laity of the Dio 
cese of Nashville ripe scholarship, executive control, 
a genuine Americanism that finds expression in trying 
to make and keep Columbia Christian as well as free. 

As a churchman, Bishop Byrne, intellectually and in 
practical administration ot affairs, belongs to the school 
of Catholic thought and work represented in England 
by the writings and lives of Cardinals Newman and 
Manning, and by the earnest disciples who have sur- 
vived those great world-ascetics. A charming per- 
sonality, the new Bishop of Nashville is popular among 
non-Catholics as wel] as among Catholics. 

In his new field of labor Bishop Byrne will have the 
heartiest Godspeed from his host of fellow-priests in the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and elsewhere at home and 
abroad. For many years he has been at the head of Mt. 
St. Mary’s Theological Seminary, Price Hill, Cincinnati. 
The present students and the former students of that 
venerable Alma Mater cannot express their feelings on 
the occasion more suitably, perhaps, than by saying 
simply; May the Blessing continue.—(See page 4.) 
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PRESIDENT CARNOT’S FUNERAL. 


ent, solemn and touching demon 


] 


P MO} 
A ratt f national grief and respect has never 
BT os \ } witnessed than that which accompanied 


eral rites of the murdered President of 


Fy eryvthing that the love of the most enthusi- 
astic 1 in the world could suggest and that their 
exquisite taste could devise, joined to the tributes of re 
pect and sympathy of the sovereigns of Europe, united 


f 
human sympathy, and one which, but for the excessi 
mourntulne of the o mm, might be re 
it was carried out 

! 


The funeral took place 


on the previous night crowds began to assemble along 
Hundreds 
of people camped all night in the open air of the 


the line ion was to follow. 


hich the proce 


Streets and the Elysée, rather than forfeit their places 
of vantage It was a notable circumstance that, from 
he behavior of these people was so sub 


first to last, 


dued that perfect order prevailed among them, and 
pectators a striking impression of the 


t 
produced on 


genuineness of the national grief for the loss of the 
At seven in the morning the distinguished 
cortege which was to follow the remains of Carnot to 
in to assemble at the palace 
of the Elysée, in the court of which the bier of the 
At ten o'clock M. Casimir- 
ident of the Republic, arrived, es- 
corted by a body of Ccuirassiers As soon as he had paid 
his respects to the dead the priests of the Madeleine bore 
‘ar, Which was drawn by six 


President. 
their last resting-place beg 
dead President was raised. 


Perier, the new 11 


the coftin to the funeral 
horses, all heavily caparisoned with black. ‘ The pro 


cession then formed, headed by a squadron of the 


Garde Republic Following them came the Mili- 
tary Governor of Paris, the troops, a car piled with 
floral wreaths, the band of the Garde Républicaine, a 
detachment from the Ecole Polytechnique, the Presi 
dent’s wreath, and then the hearse, surrounded by a 
guard of honor Immediately after the hearse came 
the servants of the President’s household and the mem- 
bers of his family Next in order was the new Presi 
dent of the Republic, presidents of the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, Ambassadors, Ministers, Cardi- 
nals, Marshals, foregin envoys and the diplomatic corps, 
members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, per- 
sonal friends of the family, the highest 
military and naval oflicers, the Privy 
Council, officers of the Grand Cross and 
of the Legion of Honor, the Court 

Colonial delegates, deputations of cler; 


the police, municipal bodies, mayor 

academic and judicial bodies, the civil 
service, hools and colleges, and num 
berless deputations, civil and military, 
from all parts of France. As this im- 
posing procession defiled past the dense 
throngs of people who lined the way on 
either side, crowding on the balconi 


roofs and even lamp posts, a solemn hush 
fell on the assembled multitudes, and all 
respec trully saluted the hearse. the most 
interesting features of the corte «>, after 
the funeral-car itself, were the fa Ly of 
Carnot, consisting of his three sous and 
the parents of the deceased President; th 
new President, who walked alone, « 
corted by the military staff of the 11 
dency; and the ten cars of wreaths s 
by lnportant personages Those most a |- 
mired were the ones sent by the Emperor 
of Russia, by the Emperor William of 
Germany, by Queen Victoria, by the King 
and Queen of Belgium, by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, by M. Casimer-Périer, 
and by the fiancée of one of M. Carnot’s 
Sons 

It was one o'clock before the proces- 
sion reached Notre-Dame, the bells of 
which tolled mournfully. Mgr. Richard, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, came 
to meet the body, which was then carried 
into the church and placed on a high 
catafalque The church was draped wiih- 
out and within with mourning emblems, 
the effect being one of noble simplicity. 
Only a limited number of persons were 
almitted to the edifice. Mgr. Richard, 
im a few eloquent and touching words, 
delivered the funeral oration. At its 
adjose the entire audience was visibly af- 
fected. The organist played appropriate 
selections from Gounod’s Mors et Vita 
At the conclusion of the religious service 
the procession formed again and took the 
direction of the Pantheon. The fagade 
of this superb and historic edifice was 
completely covered with an impesing 
decoration in black and white, a sketch 
of which appears on page 12 The inte 
rior was likewise appropriately drape« 
with mourning, and the coftin placed o1 
further end. Orations 


a raised dais at it 
were pronounced from a platform ar 
ranged at the entrance of the Pantheon, 
the speakers being M. Charles Dupuy, for 
the Government; M. Challemel-Lacour, 
president of the Senate; M. Mahy, vi SPE‘ 


a never-to-be-forgotten manifestation o 


isl garded in the 
light of a splendid triumph for the man in whose honor 


on Sunday, July 1, and early 
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president of the Chamber, of Deputies, and General 
André, commanding the Ecole Polytechnique. Then 
the troops defiled past, and the imposing public demon- 
stration was at an end. The steps and floor of the Pan- 
theon were heaped up with the floral wreaths which had 
been sent by friends and admirers of the dead. A selec- 
tion was made of the most beautiful, and these were 





rATORS WATCHING THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 
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placed within, around the coffin. The rest were 

within reach of the crowds, who, in a short time, } 
carried away the flowers as souvenirs. The ribbo: 
bearing inscriptions, which accompanied all the wreat] 
were, however, carefully preserved for Madame Carn 

The ceremony of the actual interment of the Pre 
dent's body was private, not more than fifty perso 
being present when the coftin was carried down to t 
crypt of the Pantheon and placed in the first chapel to 
the right, close to the tombs of Rousseau and Vict 
Hugo. This arrangement is only provisional, pendin 
the preparations for burying the President beside } 
illustrious ancestor, Lazare Carnot, whose remains al 
lie in the Pantheon.—(See pages 12 and 13.) 

-~o< 
A UNIQUE COSIMUNITY. 

( T the extremity of Western New York, within te 

miles of Lake Erie, but seven hundred feet abov 

its surface, lies Chautanqua Lake, a beautifi 

sheet of water twenty-two miles long and fro 

one to three miles wide. This’ lake has the distinetior 
of being the highest navigable water on the Atlanti 
slope. From Mayville, at the head of the lake, to James 
town, at its lower end, there is a succession of charming 
summer settlements—Point Chautauqua, Midway, Long 
Point, Bemus Point, Lakeland, Lakewood, Greenhurst 
Celeron, and last but not least, Chautauqua, famous the 
world over as the centre and fountain of one of the 
most clever and far-reaching systems of educatior 
ever devised—the C. L. 8. C., which, as every on 
knows, stands for ‘‘Chautauqua Literary and Scientifi: 
Circle,’”’ : : 

Chautauqua is built upon heavily wooded natura 
terraces, which slope gently to the shore of the lake. 
‘he air is cool, bracing and invigorating. Hot and op- 
pressive nights are almost unknown. The streets and 
avenues of this sylvan town wind gracefully in and 
out among the primeval forest trees, like leafy tunnels. 
Though there are upward of five hundred cottages on 
the grounds, some of them of considerable architect- 
ural pretensions, such is the seclusion afforded by the 
foliage that one sometimes wonders where all the people 
hide themselves. But when there is'a grand concert 
ora notable lecture in the great amphitheatre seating 
five thousand people, the audiences pour in from every 
side, While education is the primary object, amusements 
are ample and frequent. A dozen tennis courts are filled 

from sunrise to sunset. There is a fine 

swimming beach. Boating and sailing 
9 are at hand. There is a baseball field 
and croquet grounds, while the beauti- 
fully undulating country in the vicinity, 
With its good roads, makes Chautauqua 
County a paradise for bicyclers. Vocal 
and instrumental concerts, illustrated 
lectures, and various other platform feat 
ures, fill up the evenings, the best artists 
the country contains being engaged. So 
much for the purely recreative side. 

For those who desire to pursue two 
months of study in art, music, literature, 
cooking, wood-carving, pedagogics, anid 
a hundred and one other subjects, there 
are ample facilities provided, under the 
guidance of the finest specialists. Hence 
it will be seen that Chautauqua as a sum- 
mer community amply deserves the titlo 
printed at the head of this sketch. 

At first, of course, Chautauqua was 
an experiment in social organization and 
education, but it has long passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and it is now one of 
the most successful as well as sensible 
communities in existence. Any one is 
welcome—the tired business man, the 
worn-out professional man, the wearied 
teacher, man or woman, may here find 
that freedom from care and worry and 
excitement so difficult to discover else- 
where. No need for such to participate 
in the educational work. They may ‘“‘sit 
around and loaf and invite their souls,” 
with no one to say them nay. What is 
verhaps of equal interest is the fact that 
lite at Chautauqua is within reach cf 
people of moderate means--much lower, 
in point of expense, than can be, foun | 
anywhere else on this continent. 

The ride on the lake from Jamestown 
to Mayville by steamer affords a series ¢ f 
pictures of hill and valley and water sec- 
ond only to those found in the Thousan | 
Islands. The sunset effects are simply 
‘OuS. 

Chautauqua is an Indian word mean- 
ing ‘‘a bag tied in the middle.’’ This is 
in allusion to its shape. Long Point juts 
out from its northern shore and extends 
nearly to the southern bank, leaving only 
a narrow channel, and thus nearly cutting 
the lake in twain. Although Lake Erie 
discharges its waters to the Atlantic vi: 
the St. Lawrence, Chautauqua Lake, only 
a few miles away, sends its cold springs 
to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the 
Chadaquoin, the Conewango, the Alle- 
= ghany, the Ohio and the Mississippi 
Rivers.—(See page 5.) 
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THE FATE OF LEON MADURA, 





rf AW HORNE. 
II 


track, was anything but straight 


ry!!! path r mule 
r smooth, and our progre 


BY JULIAN 


: . ss was slower than ever. 
2 We al kept a sharp iooKkout on every side for 
trace of our quarry, until in a comparatively 
open pot where a mountain brook crossed the trail. 
one of the negro boys picked up the stump of a cigar, 
which, as we agreed, must have been smoked by a white 
man, and therefore in all likelihood by Madura. It 
looked quite three days old. So far, apparently, we 
had made no mistake 
We kept on The road de sce nded 5 gri iduz ally, wind- 
ing round the shaggy spurs of the mountain “Look 
out for sink-holes,”’ said Derwent, who was somewhat 
familiar with the region. ‘There are caves and holes 
all about here 
“Convenient for stowing away bodies, eh?’’ said 
Bligh. ‘‘But aren't we pretty near the other road by 
this time? 
I take it we ought to be.—Hullo what’s he got?” 
One of the boys came running back with a knife in 
his hand. It was not one of the ‘‘machetes’’ such as 
the negroes carry; but asmaller and even more deadly- 
looking weapon, with wavy edges and a curiously-fash- 
ioned hilt. It was about a foot long 
soth Kilgore and Derwent declared, upon examining 
it, that it was an Indian poniard, such as the coolies 
sometimes wear beneath their girdles. Part of the 
blade was stained with a thick rust, disagreeably sug- 
gestive of blood. We proceeded to the spot where it 
had been found. It was a sort of terrace in the rocky 
pathway, oversprea 1 with a clayey red soil. Bligh dis- 


mounted and searched over this space carefully. Pres- 
ently he turned toward us, and pointed to a spot at his 


feet, with an air of gloomy triumph. We gathered 
about, and there. sure enough, was the mark of a 
horse's foot, shod with a broken shoe. 


Gentlemen,’’ said Bligh, solemnly, ‘‘we stand upon 
the ground where Mr. Madura met his death. 
There was no resisting the conclusion, and we stood 


there in silence, feeling not a little impressed and af 
fected. The coolie had followed his victim to this place, 
and here had struck him-down. Why he had chosen 


his point of attack so near the road, and how he had 
contrived to come to sufficiently close quarters with a 
mounted man, could only be conjectured, It was more 
pertinent to inquire what had become of the body. 

It’s not far off—depend on that!"’ said Bligh. ‘‘It 
naturally wouldn't be left here, where it might be a 
during the next ten minutes; and, on the other hand, i 


cculdn'’t be dragged very far through that heabiey. 
Probably a radius of thirty yards from this point will 
cover it.”’ 

I doubt if we'll lay hands on it quite so easily, 
though,’ said Kilgore. ‘‘It’s down some hole, or in- 
side some cave; if it were outside, we should know it 
by the buzzards. There'd be swarms of ‘ein all about.”’ 


‘That's so,’ Bligh admitted, a bit chagrined that he 
had not thought of it himself. ‘And that explains why 
Ayala attacked him in this comparatively public place,’’ 





he added recovering himself. ‘ He waited till he had 
him near the cave By co as 
I say, thou; gh,’ ’ put in Derwent, ‘‘do we know, for 


dead certain, yet, that Ayala was the chap that finished 
him? Because we'd look jolly green, you know, wouldn t 
we, if it turned out to be some other fellow.”’ 

Maybe it was Madura killed Ayala,’’ replied Bligh. 

Never mind, my boy; we won't hang him till we catch 
him.—Has any one any he went on, 
with a glance at me 

Thus challenged, I said: 

It's a curious coincidence, isn't it, that the murder 
should have been done just about the moment when 
Poinsett happened to be passing along the road yonder. 
We made up our minds, you know, that Mi adura rode 
through here in order to intercept Poinsett, and—' 


else suggestions ?"’ 


You're right, by Jingo And neither of them hav- 
ing been heard of since, makes it queerer still. This 
may turn out to have been a massacre instead of a siim- 


yle assassination! But let's getto work. Does anybody 
ate of any cave or hole close by here?”’ 

Neither Derwent nor Kilgore did. The negro lads 
were appealed to. One of them finally thought he re- 
membered having heard of one not far off. Upon being 


rigorously cross-questioned, it at length appeared that 
he knew where it was very well, but that he was afraid 
to go there on account of the duppy 
You go ahead to that cave!’’ said Bligh, in the 
tone of an admiral ordering a torpedo to be discharged. 
I'll make a duppy of 3 yu in about ten seconds if you 


fool with me any long r!—And if it all turns out as I 
expect,’’ he added, ‘I il give you five shillings. Light 
out, now! 


We had all dismounted, and now followed our guide 


on foot. He struck off through what appeared to have 
been an opening through the forest, though bushes had 
grown up in it and lianas hung down from the over- 
arching boughs, indicating that it had not been used 
for many years. But ina very short time we came in 
sight of a cliff-like face of rock, rising some fifty feet 


seamed with deep furrows, and receding in- 
It was beautiful with vines, ferns, 
is clinging to the gray 
water bubbled from 


in height 
ward near the 
and verdure of all kin 
\ spring of 


base 
mosses 


asper ties of the stone 


the foot of the cliff, a little distance from what seemed 
to be the entrance of the cave It looked a resort for 

mphs and satyrs rather than the tomb of a deadly 
crime But none of us could doubt that, within a few 
paces from us, beneath the rugged portal of yonder pict 
uresque cavern lay the dead body of Leon Madura. And 
we hesitated for a moment, no one caring to lead the 
way into that unknown chamber 

As we stood thus a rustling in the shrubbery to the 
left startled us all; but our astonishment was great to 


see a horse emerge from a thicket beyond the spring—a 
black horse, with a saddle hanging askew on his back. 
His headstall was broken, and the rein dangled round 
his feet He gazed at us composed|y , and then stooped 
his head 


and began to drink from the spring 
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By Jove! Madura’s gelding—the one I saw him 
ride off on!” cried out Derwent. The negroes also 
uttered exclamations of recognition, and the horse evi- 
dently recognized them; for he presently came toward 
them and thrust his nose at their pockets and inside 
their jackets, looking for corn, or a lump of sugar. He 
seemed in very good condition; the brousing was good 


and he had not suffered for watet 


hereabout, 
: remarked I, ‘‘he 


If he could only speak,” could tell 


us an interesting tale, I fancy. 

How do you account for his being here?’’ asked 
Kilgore. It strikes me as about the oddest thing yet.’’ 

It was this way, as I figure it,’’ said Bligh, after a 
little consideration. After Ayala had killed Madura, 
back there in the path, he made use of the horse to 
carry the body here. He hitched him to a sapling while 
he was lugging the body into the cave; cv doubt he 
meant to ride off on him when he had made all secure 
inside there. But then he remembered that everybody 
would know the animal—black horses aren*t common 
in the island, I believe—and so he decided to leave him. 


The horse broke away from the sapling, when 
he got hungry, and has been living very comfortably 
here ever since. He knew his master was in the cave, 
and so stayed here, instead of trotting off home.” 

‘“Well,’’ said Derwent, pulling out his handkerchief 
and mopping his forehead, ‘‘who’s going in there?” 

Nobody moved for a moment; but 1 had my eye on 
Bligh, and he could not help feeling that the leading 
art he had taker in the affair all along required that 
S should have the precedence now. He took a cigar 
from his pocket and lit it; his hand trembled a little. 
He threw the match on the ground, and strode forward 
to the entrance of the cave. 


“as vou see, 


Kilgore followed him; I next, and Derwent 
brought up the rear. 

The entrance was somewhat obstructed by bushes, 
but there were signs that these had recently been trod- 
den down. We had to stoop to pass in, and then found 
ourselves in a sort of corridor, twisting to the right. It 
enlarged after a few paces, and then narrowed down 
again. It was quite dark, but not entirely so; for there 
were crevices above that let in streaks of light. Kail- 
gore suddenly halted, and I heard Bligh’s voice beyond 
say: 

‘There seems to be a stoppage here. 
further.”’ 

“There must be a way round,” 
light.”’ 

I had in my pocket a box of French wax-matches, 
I lit one, and passed it on to Bligh, together with the 
box. He made an examination, the result of which we 
awaited with what composure we might. At last he 
said : 

‘There's a big piece of rock, about four or five feet 
high, blocking the way. It looks to me as if it had 
slipped down, somehow, from above. I should say it 
hadn’t been there long, either. My idea is, that it was 
a detached mass, and was lying on a shelf overhead, 
and that when that devil had put the body in here he 
pried it down, and so shut up the place. He must have 


was 


I can't get any 


said I. ‘I'll strikea 


surveyed the ground beforehand, and had the whole 
business cut and dried.’ 
“That’s impossible!’’ said I. ‘‘He couldn’t have 


known where he and Madura would meet. Are 
sure there is any further space beyond tie stone?”’ 

‘‘Come and look for yourself,’’ he returned. 

I went forward anJ took his place. There was the 
slab of stone, blocking the passage. But the edges did 
not accurately fit the aperture. There was a place near 
the top into which I could almost insert my hand, I 
picked up a bit of stone from the ground and tossed 1t 
through the hole. I could hear it fall on the other side. 
Bligh was, so far, right. I pushed against the slab, but 
it seemed immovable. I[ thought, however, from its 
position, that, with a crowbar or stout pole, we might 
succeed in toppling it over and thus gain an entrance. 
I explained my idea to the others, and Derwent went 
back to tell the negro lads to cut us a thick sapling. 

While we were waiting no words were spoken, and 
I leaned against the’slab, picturing to myself what might 
be on the other side. And then, in the darkness and the 
silence, I thought I beard a faint noise, proceeding from 
within. My breath stopped; I listened intently. Surely 
there was a noise; it was very weak, scarce audible; but 
for the surrounding stillness I could not have heard it 
at all. But I did hear it; it was like the gasp of a dying 
man, a breathing, with just the least thread of a voice in 
it. It resembled no animal sound; it was human, if it 
were anything. It came with intervals between, as if 
he gathered his strength tor the effort. But my ears 
soon began to hum so, from the beating of my pulses, 
that I could hear no more. I called to the others, and 
told them what I had discovered. Bligh and Kilgore 
listened in turn. Kilgore could not be sure that he 
heard anything, but Bligh confirmed me. We stared 
at each other in horror. What could this mean? 

‘That black devil didn’t kill him outright ; he knocked 
him silly, or stabbed him in some not mortal spot, and 
then shut him up here to die by inches. It takes one 
of those Hindus to work out an infernal revenge like 
that. Murder isn’t good enough for them.” 

‘But why should Ayala want to kill Madura at all?”’ 
exclaimed I. “‘If he had a quarrel with any one, it was 
with Poinsett. I can see no motive, and there ought to 
be a tremendous motive for such an atrocity as this.”’ 


you 


“By the Powers, I agree with you!”’ said Kilgore. 
“We're not at the bottom of this mystery yet. 
wouldn't be surprised if neither Ayala nor Madura 


was in it at all—anyway, not in the way we've been 
thinking. Devil only knows what is on t’other side of 
that stone! But what we've got to do, and lose no time 
over it, is to get it down and find out!” 

As he spoke, Derwent returned with the pole. We 
told him the fresh development, and it aroused his solid 
English energy toa pitch that surprised usall. The idea 
of there being a still living being within stimulated him 
to a sort of white fury of eifort. He took the command, 
and worked like an ox, the rest of us assisting him as 
best we could. Terrible work it was, in that hot, stifling 
place. The negroes absolutely refused to help us, or 
to come within the shadow of the entrance. They be- 
lieved, no doubt, that we were madly opening the gates 
of the Bottomless Pit, and would be swallowed up there- 
in, as befitted our impiety. 

At last the great stone fell The 


over toward us. 





(VoL. XIII, N 
thing was done. A sigh of air came from the 
rior, bearing a sickening odor. We could perceive 
movement, nor, indeed, was anything visible.  ] 


Bligh’s hand, and w 
He stumbled overy 


went took the match-box from 
unhesitatingly into the awful place. 


something near the threshold. Steadving himself, 
struck a light And we all looked, and saw. 

On its back, on the floor, lay the body of Poinss 
with a terrible wound in his throat. He had _ be 
stabbed at the base of the neck on the left, cutting 


through the jugular vein, and he must have died alm 
at once. 

Close » him, crouched against the stump of o1 
of the stalagmites, of which the cave was full, sat 
man who seemed dead —all except his eyes. These 
were alive—fearfully so. They met ours with a sort 
of blinking glare for an instant, as the match in Der 
went’'s fingers burned; but at once turned downward 
and sideways to that dead thing on the floor, and fixe 
themselves there. <A faint croaking sound came from 
his throat once ina while. He was greatly emaciated; 
but, except for some bruises on his face and hands, 
there were, as we afterward found, no wounds upon 


beside 


him. But he had suffered otherwise than in body. Who 
wasthisman? Nooneseemedtoknow him. The match 
went out, and we were in darkness once more. It was 


almost too much for human nerves. 

“It can’t ever be Madura?’’ I heard Kilgore’s voice 
say, in a tremulous whisper. 

“So help me God, that’s who it is!’’ responded Der 
went; ‘‘and what is he doing in here all this while with 
that murdered body ?’’ 

“Light up again, in Heaven's 
with a shudder, ‘‘and let's have 
sir.’’ 

We dragged them out, somehow, and laid them down 
side by side under the shade of a ce iba—one living and 
the other dead; but the living one’s soul, I fancied, had 
suffered death a thousand times sinve last his eyes had 
beheld the sunshine. And as he lay there, he contrived, 
with great difficulty, to turn his head a little to the side 
on which the dead man lay; and when he had turned 
it so far that his eyes could rest upon the hideous body, 
he fixed himself in that position, and seemed content. 
Content? The contentment that rivets the gaze of 
fugitive upon the pack of hounds that are running him 
down; the fascination of a terror that has shattered 
reason to pieces and transformed what was a man into 
a cowering beast. The punishment that I had idly 
imagined had been inflicted upon this wretch, though, 
until afterward, none of us realized the truth. 

We procured one of those two-wheeled carts, drawn 
by three mules abreast, which are used by the negro 
yeasantry in this country, and got the dead and the 
iving on it, and set out for the house which they had 
left three days before. A magnificent sunset illumi- 
nated our way. From time to time we had to stop, lest 
Madura should lose what little vitality remained in him, 
At last, just before we came in sight of “Trinidad,” he 
made us a sign to halt, and it was evident that he was 
going to try to speak. 

But I do not care to prolong this scene. The story 
he had to tell he was never able to finish, for he died 
while it was yet falling, word by word, from his lips; 
but, from one source or another, we were able to piece 
it out afterward. 

He was a ruined man; but he fancied that, by tiding 
over the critical moment, he might be able to avert the 
collapse altogether. To do this, a certain sum was nec- 
essary. His property was all mortgaged; but he man- 
aged to get together enough to serve the purpose, if only 
lie could add to it the amount set apart to pay his work- 
men, who were now his creditors for a whole month's 
salary. The weekly payday had thrice been postponed, 
however, and Poinsett assured him that the men, al- 
ready unruly, would not endure any further delay. 
Thus driven to bay, he conceived the scheme which, 
but for one incalculable miscarriage, might have saved 
him for the time. 

Sometime before, he had accidentally discovered 
the cave in the woods, and had observed a fragment 
of stone poised in such a manner above the inner en- 
trance that a little force would suffice to bring it down 
and block the way. By working at it he so increased 
the delicacy of its balance that it would fall at the 
pressure of a hair-trigger, as it were. 

This work was completed on the Friday. The next 
morning he handed Poinsett the wages for the men in 
a leather bag, and, as Derwent had seen, they set off at 
the same hour in diverging directions. Madura had 
calculated that he could intercept his overseer by riding 
tapidly and crossing the forest. At the turn it chanced 
that he met the man Ayala, who was on his way to call 
on him and demand his wages. His quick mind at once 
saw a way in which this meeting might be turned to his 
advantage. Already he had devised means to throw 
the suspicion of the crime he was to commit upon the 
disaffected workmen; but here was a chance to fix it 
definitely upon Ayala. He paid the man the sum owing 
to him, and then, under pretense of admiring its work- 
manship, bought of him the Indian poinard that he car- 
ried. Then they parted, and Ayala, I believe, left the 
island in asouthern-bound vessel the following Monday. 

Madura rode forward through the forest to the meet- 
ing with Poinsett. He had originally meant to kill him 
with his revolver; but the knife was not only safer on 
account of its silence, but, being left on the ground, 
would be recognized as the coolie’s. He arrived at tlie 
point of destination only a few seconds before Poinsett 
rode up, much surprised, of course, to see his emplojcr, 
whom he had supposed to be miles away. Madura, un- 
der pretense of giving him some important instructions, 
drew him back along the path to a point as near as pos- 
sible to the cave; and there. watching his chance, he 
drove the knife into his neck, and Poinsett dropped 
without a struggle. 

To get the body into the cave was a more arduous 
job, for Poinsett was a heavy man. It was done at last, 
and Madura seized the bag of money and turned to go. 
But, unperceived by him, the liana—which he had at- 
tached to the stone in order to pull it down after leav- 
ing the cave—had got entangled in his foot, and the 
twitch he unwittingly gave it brought the slab crashing 
down into its place. Madura had buried himself alive 
with the man he had slain. 

\Vhat happened in that tomb during the three days 
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fore we found them any one may conjecture for him- 
f. itis a nightmare on which, for my part, I prefer 
to dwell. Had Madura got safe out of the cave, 
ther the body of Poinsett never would have been dis- 
ered, in which case he would have been supposed to 
ive been himself the robber of his employer; or, if the 
sains had been found, the crime would have been laid 
the door of the plantation hands. In either case, 
lente lite, Madura would have saved his credit and 

id the money into the bargain. 
Kilgore and Derwent returned to the cave the next 
iorning and found the bag of money, for which so much 
had been risked and lost. But I had had enough of the 
ise, and so, I think, had Bligh. As for the machinery, 
inderstand it was not sold to Derwent’s people, be- 
iuse they demanded a reduction in price, based upon 
he fact that there was no longer any competition. 
Bligh refused to agree to an abatement, and sailed the 
next week for a South American port, and I have not 

heard from him since. 
(Conclusion.) 
re . 


THE COREAN QUESTION. 


#3 SHE present disturbed state of affairs in 
; Corea has drawn the attention of the 
world to the remote little peninsula which, 
for many years, has been a bone of conten- 
tion between Japanand China. The alleged 
y, interference of Secretary Gresham in send- 
ing tothe Japanese Government a dispatch 





— 


2) tothe effect that ‘the United States views with re- 


c6y - , 
=» gret the levying of an unjust war by Japan upon 
“% a weak and defenseless nation like Corea,’’ has in- 
# vested the issue of the present quarrel and all that 


bears on it with a particular interest for Americans. It 
is almost inconceivable, however, that the Secretary of 
State should have committed such a diplomatic blunder, 
and ONCE A WEEK is inclined to believe that the report 
is untrue, or that, at least, the actual facts have been 
garbled. 

The assassination of the Corean refugee, Kim-ok- 
Kium, which took place at Shanghai last March, at the 
instigation, as it is believed, of the Corean Government, 
has had much to do with fomenting the ill-feeling be- 
tween Japan and China on the subject of Corea. Some 
interesting facts in connection with the murderer of Kim- 
ok-Kium have just come to light, and are worth review- 
ing at this time. 

Previous to the commission of his crime Hong Jong- 
ou, the assassin of Kim-ok-Kium, spent over a year in 
Paris, where he was befriended by a French artist, M. 
Régamey. From facts and data furnished by this artist 
it appears that Hong Jong-ou was born in 1854, was mar- 
ried, and had one daughter. He was the only son of his 
father, a scholar, and a noble of the class of Ta-Jo. Be- 
fore coming to France he spent two years in Japan, 
where he became acquainted with some political men, 
one of whom—M. Itanaké, formerly a Minister, but 
whose too pronounced Liberalism was the means of 
keeping him out of power—gave him a letter of rec- 
ommendation to M. Clémenceau. Hong Jong-ou ar- 
rived in Paris December 24, 1890, armed, also, with a 
letter from a missionary, to Mgr. Mutel, Bishop of 
Corea, who, however, had just quitted France when 
the stranger presented himself. The Chinese Fathers 
understood not a word he spoke; but M. Mugabure, a 
missionary of Southern Japan, contrived to converse 
with him. Having no accommodations for strangers, 
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the Fathers sent him to the Rue de Turenne, to the 
house of the old students of Saint-Nicolas, where he 
was temporarily lodged in an attic. His passport for 
Europe, obtained with great difficulty, read as follows . 


“The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Corean Gov- 
ernment delivers the present certificate of identity to 
Hong Jong-ou. native of Séoul, who goes to study law 
in Great France, and prays the agents of that country to 
watch over his conduct in order that he may not become 
guilty of any misdemeanor, and that his studies may be 
profitable to him. 

‘In the year of the Boar, the... . 

““(Signed) CIN, 
‘Minister of Foreign Affairs.”’ 

Hong Jong-ou was eager to learn. Being very am- 
bitious, he aspired to absorb the spirit of European 
civilization, in order to apply it to the improvement 
of his country. He was especially curious about French 
politics, and proposed to return to Corea ina few years 
to place himself at the head of a movement similar to 
the one which brought about the present state of affairs 
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in Japan. He counted on the co-operation of some of 
his young compatriots, who, latterly, had visited Russia 
and the United States, and who had laid out a programme 
consisting of these two propositions : 

I. Torender Corea completely independent of China, 
Japan and Russia which hem it in. 

II. To abolish the barriers which isolate Corea from 
the entire world. 

Hong Jong-ou held England in horror for other rea- 
sons than because that power had retained for two years 
at Hong-Kong, in connivance with China, the ambassa- 
dor whom Corea designed to represent her in Europe. 
America was more fortunate in that respect; for, in 
1889, the first Corean diplomat, M. Bon-Kontério, a 
friend of Hong Jong-ou, arrived in Washington. The 
Chinese, who had violently but vainly opposed his de- 
parture, were unable to intercept him on the way, as 
they did his colleague, bound for Europe, the Japanese 
being unwilling to meddle with the affair, and the En- 
glish having no naval stations in that part of the Pacific. 
Thus their efforts to prevent the Corean representative 
from being officially received by the President of the 
United States came to naught. 

This reception, by the way, was the occasion of a big 
pow-wow in the diplomatic world. M. Bon-Kontério, 
having the rank of a Minister, took precedence of the 
Chinese representative, who was only a chargé d'affaires. 
This fact was deeply resented at Pekin, and finally the 
Corean Minister received his recall, with which China 





HONG JONG-OU, THE ASSASSIN. 


had to be satisfied, though she would have been better 
pleased with his head. 

But to return to Hong Jong-ou. His character dis- 
played a curious mixture of independence, attested by 
the boldness of his speech, and a child-like servility. 

It was, therefore, only after taking various precau- 
tions that he exhibited to M. Régamey, the French 
artist previously alluded to, the photographs, one of 
the King, his master, and another of the King’s grand- 
father, which, with his own, are reproduced on this 
age. 

» obedience to the custom of the country, he re- 
frained from pronouncing the names of these lofty per- 
sonages, which, consequently, M. Régamey was unable 
to append to the sketches he made from the photographs. 

he indiscretion of Hong Jong-ou in showing the 
precious pictures to a strange) who thereby introduced 
them to the vulgar public gauze, might have cost him 
dear, on becoming known, were it not for the high favor 
he now enjoys at Court for having taken the life of the 
King’s enemy. 

ae Jong-ou became attached to the Musée Guimet, 
in Paris, where he was employed to translate Corean, 
Chinese and Japanese texts. He also furnished mate- 
rials for a Corean romance, ‘‘Printemps Parfumé,’’ 
translated by M. J. H. Rosny, who makes acknowledg- 
ment of ‘‘the intelligent kindness of his collaborator.’’ 

Hong Jong-ou was not demonstrative. He had re- 
ceived many kindnesses from friends in Paris, includ- 
ing financial assistance; but he parted from them with- 
out any attempt at an expression of thanks. His artist 
friend saw him into his cab from the hotel, but did not 
offer to accompany him to the station, nor did the 
Corean seem to expect it. The two shook hands and 
said ‘‘A bientét.”’ Then the Frenchman asked : 

‘‘What pleased you most in France?”’ 

“The horses, on my arrival at Marseilles. They 
seemed so big.” 

“‘And what least?” 

“The selfishness of the people.’ 

No reservation in favor of those who had befriended 
and supported him during two years. The carriage 
turned the corner as it bore him away, but he never 
even glanced back at his friend and benefactor, — 

Six months later, on New Year’s Day, M. Régamey 
received a visiting-card, on which was written these 
words, in very imperfect French: 


“ToTEL DE Mi-S1-MourRa-Kopse. 

“My VERY DEAR FriEND—I address you a few words. 
I arrived in Japan. I contracted a disease, and have 
been long confined to bed; that is why I write only 
now. I have not yet reached my own country. I 
have received letters from my father and my friends, 
in which they tell me astonishing stories. 

“ Alas! dear friend, my poor wife is dead since May. 
I feel very lonely in consequence. I remain here some 
months longer. I finish this letter, dear friend. I wish 
you a Happy New Year. 


‘Your devoted friend, HonG-DzyonG-ov.”’ 


‘ 

He had changed the orthography of kis name. In 
the following April he was in China, at Shanghai 
where he met Kim-ok-Kium, his countryman, the 


enemy of the King, whom he persuaded to accom 
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pany him on the ill-fated journey, during which the 
unsuspecting politician met his death. 

Hong Jong-ou shot him at night with a revolver. 
Being in Chinese territory, he was safe from any ill 
consequences of his crime. The Chinese sympathize 
with the royal house of Corea, but the Japanese are 
its enemies. On April 16 the Corean consul at Tien- 
Tsein, Mr. Shi, called on the Judge Houang at Shanghai, 
accompanied by an interpreter, both drawn in a chaise 
by official porters in green livery. The object of his 
visit was to demand that the remains of Kim-ok-Kium 
be delivered up to him, as also the custody of his assas 
sin, both to be transported to Séoul. 

After long discussion the necessary authorization was 
granted, and orders given for the Chinese war-vessel, 
the Weiching, to set sail on the morrow for Chemulpo. 
The body of the murdered man was carried on board, 
and Hong Jong-ou was likewise transported to the ves 
sel, borne in a chaise by porters, and surrounded. with 
an armed escort. 

On the arrival of the party at Séoul the body of Kim- 
ok-Kium was divided in eight, a part being destined for 
each of the provinces of the kingdom. Before separa 
tion they were exposed in public in a reversed position, 
the head in the dust at the foot of the gibbet, the limbs 
nailed above it. Each part was then sent to its destina- 
tion, as a warning to future rebels against the authority 
of the King. On the day of the posthumous execution 
the King gave a great banquet to the foreign Ministers, 
as if to celebrate, in an indirect way, the event of the 
day. P 
No news has yet been received of the recompense 
which the King has bestowed on the murderer of Kim- 
ok-Kium, but it is doubtless a good one. Hong Jong 
ou’s future is safe. 

— >2~< 


ONCE A WEEK’S LIBRARY. 

The Winfield (Kansas) Newspaper Union of July 7, 
one of the most popular of the Western press, contains 
a complimentary notice of ONCE A WEEK's fortnightly 
library of so much discrimination and good sense that 
it is worth copying word for word. Here it is: 


A RARE CHANCE FOR LITERARY STUDY. 


‘**Nada the Lily’ will be the next novel in the ONCE 
A WEEK Library; and the general tone and excellence 
of the Library novels for the present year are far su- 
perior to those of any other similar literary source of 
supply. It will interest readers, also, to learn that sev- 
era ist-cleas American novels will form part of the 
year's repertory. ONCE A WEEK patrons will have a 
chance to study not only the difference in existing so- 
cial conditions here and abroad, but also the strikingly 
different method of treatment adopted by popular 
American novelists, as compared with the method of 
the great living novelists of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

‘‘American readers have a personal interest in the 
truthful portrayal of our every-day life as itis. They 
sympathize with their own as they cannot sympathize 
with the more pretentious vicissitudes of foreign dram- 
atis persone in even the best of foreign novels. They 
“an picture an American scene in field, forest, val- 
ley, mountain or city, and feel, instinctively, that there 
must be a great deal more of human interest in Amer- 
ican life than has yet been brought out in American 
fiction. 

“The lost opportunities,the hidden romances of Amer- 
ican life, the undoubted mines of wealth for the novelist 
in the early pioneer days of our different States and 
Territories, must all be brought out, and that, too, by 
our native talent. The Old World has been working 
such mines for ages; this country is still new and unex- 
plored in that respect. ONCE A WEEK Library has al 
ready made a good beginning in this work, and there 
is a bright prospect that the present year will see many 
more strictly American novels, with a delightful home 
flavor in the hands of our patrons.’’ 

Every word of the above can be indorsed by ONCE A 
WEEK. What is more, it intends to explore the hidden 
mines of American fiction so fittingly referred to by 
the Winfield Newspaper Union. A number of brilliant 
novels by such writers as Edgar Fawcett, Martha McCul- 
logh Williams, Mrs. Currie Webb, Jeannette Walworth, 
and Adelaide Rollston have been published already, and 
others are secured. After ‘‘The Idol,’’ by Mme. P. 
Caro, and ‘‘The Game of Life,’’ by Darley Dale, and 
the great stories by Walter Besant and Rider Haggard, 
Once A WEEK will introduce its readers to some new 
phases of American life by some of the most gifted 
writers of this country. 

High-living disorders quickly corrected 
By Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 cts. 

For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never-failing success It corrects acidity of 
the stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhcma, 


whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cts, a bottle, 
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WHENEVER I think of 
Steele Mackaye, the line of 
a popular American poet 
recurs to me, from a thren- 
ody he wrote on Bayard 
Taylor ‘IT cannot make 
him dead,"’ The exuberant 
vitality and energy of the 
man had always chiefly 
struck me. Fascinating in 
the sense of charm blended 
with distinction, I never 
thought him. Interesting in the sense of mingled men- 


tal and physical vigor, I had always found him. 

As an actor I scarcely knew Steele Mackaye at. all, 
and as an actor, unless I err, he distinctly failed. This 
is not surprising, I should say, and because of that very 
lack of distinction just mentioned. But if he possessed 


slight grace, he was always replete with the finest and 
richest animal spirits. By no means unrefined, he was 
nevertheless a kind of delightful conversational gymnast. 


To disagree with him in an argument was sometimes to 
find one’s self amusingly pummeled, but never, as ny 
own experience goes, bruisingly so. 

His handshake was always tremendously cordial. 
He seemed to me the most physically healthful man I 


had ever met. One evening he told me that he had 
suffered from insomnia, and at first the statement 
seemed hardly credible. Afterward I reflected that 
of course insomnia would be just the most natural of 
maladies for one of a temperament so mercurial, so 
excitable, so electric. 

\s a conversationalist he was sometimes immensely 
effective, though not always. The outpour was now and 
then too spasmodic, too feverish, too theatric. Again 
he could and would make himself the most enchanting 
company. I first met him in the year of 1880, or there- 
abouts, when he had become the manager of the lovely 
little Madison Square Theatre, built after his own plans 
and theories, and had produced there the amazingly 
successful drama of ‘‘Hazel Kirke,’’ adapted with great 
skill by himself from a play called ‘“‘The Green Lanes 
I then told him laughingly that he ex- 
haled a positive aroma of success. But to my surprise 
he did not seem all satisfied with what the gods nal yet 
given him. Though his play was running to packed 
houses every night; though he was drawing a hand- 
some yearly salary as manager of a theatre which peo- 
ple were never tired of praising for the beauty and taste 


of England 


of its interior and the clever ‘‘double stage’’ that did 
away with all tedious intervals between acts; though, 
in short, fortune had blessed him as it rarely blesses any 
one, he was fretted by ambitions to achieve larger re- 
sults, to pluck loftier laurels. 

This was the time, very possibly, when the tide of 


Steele Mackaye’s affairs, if ‘‘taken at the flood,’’ might 
have led on to an almost unexampled thrift. But his 
passionate nature was impatient of all deliberate 
methods. I do not pretend to aftirm that his quarrel 
with the owners of the Madison Square Theatre was 
one in which he held a blamable part; but beyond 
doubt he assumed in this quarrel an unwise and im 
As it seems to me, he had only to wait, 
and stars would have fallen into his lap. But he was 
not of those who are ever willing to wait. His burn- 
ing impetuosity brooked neither restraint nor discipline 
If he had been a Wall Street financier instead of a man 
packed with artistic impulses, it is more than probable 


politic part 


that he might have made millions—or lost them. 

Never (unless I am greatly mistaken) did prosperity 
really abide with him after he failed in his lawsuit for 
the full re-possession of “‘Hazel Kirke.’’ His extraor 


dinary powers of personal attraction and persuasion 
caused him to be placed, a little later, in the position 
building and afterward managerially ex 


of designiu 

ploiting the Lyceum Theatre on Fourth Avenue. But 
this establishment proved a failure in his hands, and its 
success dates only from the time at which Mr. Daniel 
Frohman so capably assumed its superintendence 
Afterward came his productions of ‘‘Paul Kauvan’’ 
and ‘“‘Money-Mad,"’ both works of a fiercely melo- 


dramatic sort, and neither worthy of his talents at their 
best. Finally, the scheme of a vast amusement-hall 
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he Chicago Exhibition absorbed and intoxicated having made his way ‘out of bounds’ (as he did oftener 

lo the fiery energy expended upon this idea, probably than any Stonyhurst boy ever since), he eluded 

nd the defeat which at last clouded its practical de- capture by the prefect. Having bolted from the play 
velopment, his premature and deplorable death may no ground into the labyrinth of yew and holly trees clos 


doubt be traced. at hand, where he had often hunted the foumart and 

In 1882,-during Oscar Wilde's second visit to this the suirrel, he took a cut into a neighboring wood in 
country, Steele Mackaye was filled with the project of search of a certain carrion-crow's nest of which he 
bringing out ‘‘Hamlet’’ with the famous young esthetic knew. The prefect caught sight of him, however, and 
as the melancholy Dane. Oscar Wilde and he became followed in chase, and was not far behind when, after 
intimate friends, and naturally; for there were points many dodgings, Waterton came upon an old brewer 


of strong resemblance in the art-loving intellects of named Joe Bowren bringing straw into his pigsty 
both men. Oscar Wilde had thought, at this time, of Quick as thought, Waterton entered the sty, and called 


going on the stage. Mackaye told me, in his impas- upon the brewer—who owed him a good turn, having 
sioned way, that he believed he would make the per- been given a terrier by him not long before—to cover 
formance a prodigious triumph. Of course ‘‘backers’’ him up with litter. Here is the conclusion of the story 
were needed; Mackaye was a man whose enthusiasms in Waterton’s own words: 

were always demanding ‘‘ backers’’ and not seldom se- “*He had hardly complied with my request when 
curing them. The system of Delsarte had first brought in pounced the prefect by the same gate through which 
him into prominence in New York as a dramatic | jad entered. ‘Have you seen Charles Waterton ?’ 
teacher. He -lesired to place Mr. W ilde under a rigid said he, quite out of breath. 

system of such tuition for at least several m mnths, and “My trusty guardian answered, in a tone of voice 
then so Oring cn eiph CUS Os the immortal : gga which would have deceived anybody, ‘‘Sir, I have not 
eo ar ae Fascia wor oo spoken a word to Charles Waterton these three days, 
iftetss pa ae ‘ Ta So ge tanle Ms re to the best of my knowledge. Upon this the prefect, 
remain a mystery unsolved. But what Steele MacKAye having lost all scent of me, gave up the pursuit and 
might have done with the poetic and pictorial stage-set- went his way. When he had disappeared I stole out 
ting and general presentation of ‘‘Hamlet,”’ provided he o¢ cover as strongly perfumed as was old Falstaff when 
had been given a full purse and an untrammeled cap- they had turned him out of the buck-basket.’ 


taincy, does not seem to me in the least doubtful. The ; ; ; . f 
chances are that he would have framed ,this peerless “As Waterton’s propensity for going out of bounds 


tragedy with a dazzling novelty and beauty. If he was evidently incurable, and as the cook, the baker, the 
had enemies, I have never been unfortunate enough to gardener, and his old friend Bowren, all bore testimony 
meet them. But I am sure that the most loveless of © his prowess in curtailing the career of the Hanover- 
them would never have denied him the right to be named '#" rat, which was a pest In many ways to tlie astab- 
a stage manager of superexcellent gifts. lb. ment, the Jesuits very wisely appointed him formally 
The loud life of the theatre, which of necessity he to the post of rat-catcher, which, together with those 
led during his later days, made Mackaye less a man of of ‘fox taker, foumart killer, cross-bow charger, at the 
books than he had formerly been. But that he had time when the young rooks were fledged,’ and also of 
read widely and with keenest relish one soon discovered Organ blower and football maker, gave him as much 
after an hour spent in his company. He loved not freedom as he could desire. Waterton kept up his con- 
merely the great poets and masters of fiction; he had nection with the College until his death, at the age of 
drunk deep at the wells of philosophic thought, and eighty-three, and frequently visited it. The ‘Long 
could defend with the fluency of a trained dialectician Room’ and many of the corridors contain interesting 
both his beliefs and skepticisms. I remember clearly natural history specimens presented by him.”’ 
how firm was his faith in the immortality of the soul. Richard Lalor Sheil and Sir Thomas Wyse, both 
He held, I should say, to no special religious creed, but Irishmen, were among the most distinguished of the 
on that one point his conviction was impregnable. Ac- alumni in its earlier days, and afterward became asso- 
tual experience, he once told me, had assured him that ciated with the great Daniel O'Connell in his various 
certain so-called spiritual phenomena were genuine. movements for the emancipation of his country. 
“I do not merely surmise,’”’ he once said to me, with ‘Sheil seems to have looked back upon his Stonyhurst 
all his most enkindled vehemence, “that there is a days with a good deal of pleasure, but his fellow-coun- 
life after death. I know it as I know that lam speak- trymen generally did not pull well at first with their 
ing with you now and here!’ Saxon schoolmates and masters. A fierce rivalry 
Conviviality and good-fellowship were among the yrew up between the Irish boys and the English, both 
many kindly fairies that must have grouped about bis jn class and playground, and the Jesuits, almost all of 
cradle. I have heard that he had the power of greatly them English, not unnaturally, though not perhaps 
pleasing women, and I can vouch for his fine capacity consciously, seem to have sided against the strangers. 
to rouse, divert and entertain men. I have never heard This race hatred gradually waned, and has died out 
him talk languidly on any subject. It was either Jong since; but even now there must be a sturdy Saxon 
silence with him or the most voluble opposite; and very or two among the Jesuits who find it difficult some- 
seldom was it silence. Still, he was an admirable list- times to conceal completely their dissatisfaction when 
ener, and in the arguments which he loved both to pro- they see the Irish boys going ahead, whether in studies 
voke and continue he never deluged his adversary with or in games. This is not infrequently the case. Last 
mere syntax, but gave polite and willing ear to re- year, for instance, St. Patrick’s Day happened to be 
joinders and dissents. one of the ‘Academy Days’ at Stonyhurst (when the 
As I now contemplate his entire career I cannot help places in the classes are publicly accorded at the end 
telling myself that many a man with half his native of each term), and it was noticeable that the large ma- 
ability has reaped ten times his actual success. His jority of the medal-wearers—the first and second boys 
temperament, so to speak, was the restive horse on jn each class being thus decorated—were further adorned 
which he forever too daringly rode, and which too often with bunches of shamrock. And at football and cricket 
threw its rider. He knew how to do many things well; also the Irish have not infrequently been successful 
if he had known how to do one thing supremely well, against ‘The Rest.’ ”’ 
and been even stupidly ignorant concerning countless The Philosophers, as the members of the class of 
others, he might have gone to his grave full of years and Philosophy are called, constitute the highest class of 
crowned with honors. But, after all, he has left in students at Stonyhurst. There are besides the Rhet- 
numberless lives the memories of an opulent, dominant, oric class, the Poetry class, and the Syntax class. Dur- 
prismatic personality. As I wrote at the beginning of jing Mr. Whyte’s time at Stonyhurst the typical philos- 
this trivial tribute, one cannot think of him as dead. opher was some fortunate young aristocrat, who, 
Coleridge talked away his best poetic intentions. Steele haven gone through the regular College course, and 
Mackaye gave to his host of appreciating friends delec- having now nothing in particular to do, pottered on 
tation just as precious, perhaps, as any dramatic mas- at Stonyhurst with more enjoyment, greater freedom, 
terpiece that he might have written. It may be that and a room to himself; he smoked and read novels, 
amid the Immortality, whose bourne he so devoutly ex- fished, shot, and sometimes even hunted, and generally 
pected to secure, he now realizes this fact, and regards had as good a time of it as was compatible with regu- 
only as gain what we, his mourners and admirers, are Jar hours and the watchful eye of his Jesuit superiors: 
wont to look upon in the light of loss! or else perhaps he was a Spanish Marquis bent on noth- 
EDGAR FAWCETT. ing more intellectual than the acquiring, not too stren- 
— _ uously, of the English tongue. It is hardly an" exag- 
geration to say that to us boys and to outsiders these 
OLD STONYHURST represented the dominant types of the Stonyhurst Phi- 
~ # losopher of a few years ago. But of course they were 
HE actual founding of Stonyhurst College took not the only types—perhaps they were even in a mi- 
place August 29, 1794, when the faculty and nority. However that may be, they exist no longer. 
students of the Jesuit College of “Liége, Bel- The Philosophers nowadays all go through a regular 
gium, who had fled before the advancing course of Catholic Philosophy; they continue their 
army of the Convention, arrived, half dead classical, mathematical and scientific studies, and carry 
with fatigue, in England, and were welcomed off degrees and honors at London University. The 
by Mr. Thomas Wild, who had been one of gay Marquis is no longer welcomed, and the Squire’s 
their pupils. Mr. Wild was at the time owner son has to combine his smoking with religious doctrine 
of the Stonyhurst residence, and placed it at and vary his fishing with psychology. In addition to 
once at the disposal of the Jesuit Fathers. the regular philosophical studies, there is a complete 
Mr. Frederic Whyte, an alumni of Stonyhurst, has course of English law, several Philosophers having thus 
written a very interesting paper, giving a historical been enabled to pass their examinations for the bar 
sketch of the institution and his own recollection of the while still at the College. There are lectures in science, 
college during his years of study there. ‘‘So little is mathematics, and languages; and, as in so many other 
known,” he writes, “‘of the various Catholic colleges in public schools nowadays, an attempt is being so made, 
the United Kingdom that visitors to Stonyhurst, im- not unsuccessfully, to pass boys into the army and 
pressed by its size and magniticence, are apt to come other professions without the aid of the crammer.”’ 
away with a vague idea that it is the fountain-head Among the distinguished people still living who 
of our Catholic life, and that all our Catholics of note, spent their early days at Stonyhurst are Conan Doyle, 
statesmen, ecclesiastics, lawyers, soldiers, diplomatists ie brilliant novelist; Mr. Cox, editor of the London 
and others, owe their early training to the great Jesuit Tablet; Mr. Bernard Partridge, of Punch; Cardinal 
establishment. Now, this is hardly the case. There Vaughan, Admiral Whyte, and General Sir Edward 
are a number of other colleges—some of them larger Strickland. The real Sir Roger Tichborne was a stu- 
and more populous than Stonyhurst—which have sent dent also at Stonyhurst, and it is a curious fact that 
forth men of light and leading into the world, . . . when the Claimant, who attempted to personate the real 
It can only be claimed for Stonyhurst—that it is the Sir Roger and told many monstrous stories about mem- 
most famous and in many ways the most important. bers of the family, found himself questioned as to his 
“Charles Waterton, the naturalist, the Stonyhurst college life he tripped up badly. Mr. Whyte in his 
celebrity par excellence, was amongst the very first stu- article states that ‘‘the real Sir Roger had known a 
dents at the College, arriving there in the first year, and little Latin, and even Greek—certainly enough to have 
remaining until 1798, when he was eighteen. How prevented his expressing an opinion, as the Claimant 
thoroughly he enjoyed these four years, and how de- did, that Casar was written in Greek; and he knew 
voted he became to his Jesuit masters, will be remem- enough of Euclid to be familiar, unlike the Claimant, 
bered by all who have read his works. In one of them whom it sorely puzzled, with the character of the Ass's 
he gives an amusing account of a maneuver by which, Bridge.’’—See page 8.) 
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YACHTING IN BRITISH WATERS. 


“With a strong man here and a stout man there, 

The mainsail up we're riding; 

And a pull, pull here, and a puil, pull there, 
The topsail up we're sliding 

And a click, click here, and a tick, tick, there, 
For the line, my boys, we're sailing 

Then we get the gun and begin the fun 
As the boats bend down to the railing.” 


THE nation that claims to rule the waves has had a 

glorious time over the defeat of the Vigilant by the Bri- 
tannia at the opening of the yachting season; and min- 
yvled with ‘‘ Britannia rules the waves,’’ the words 
above have been heard from lusty ‘British salts’’ by 
the American visitors. The presence of the Viyi/ant in 
British waters has certainly created boundless enthusi- 
asm, 
The most fashionable and aristocratic of the British 
events is that given at Cowes by the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, and this year it will assume quite an international 
character. There are to be a greater number of Amer- 
icans than usual, at ‘‘the Royal”’ as well as at other aquat- 
ic events, who will be surprised to find a touch of an- 
tiquity has not been forgotten in connection with this 
sport. As far back as 1812 dates the foundation of the 
Royal Yacht Club, and by 1815 public opinion was so 
strong in favor of making yachting an established na- 
tional pastime that a club-house was decided,on. Some 
years afterward the old West Cowes Castle was secured 
as a home, which gave the necessary touch of antiquity 
to its associations, and it is this modernized building 
that now serves as headquarters of the most swell club 
devoted to the sport. In those early days progress was 
slow, for the English were very insular, and to be ex- 
cessively conservative was thought to denote aristoc- 
racy. The change of type and rig was very gradual, 
urged by that leveling influence—competition ; and the 
necessity of the white ensign being seen flying from the 
winning yacht soon did away with broad bows and the 
balloon style of rig, which the old fogie set were reluc- 
tant to part with. 

To American yachting devotees is due much of the 
credit of the rapid advancement of recent years; they 
were most radical, and, unhampered with past traditions, 
viewed the matter from the most scientific standpoint, 
and thus with a dash that fairly astonished the British, 
the narrow hull, the tall spars, and sails carried straight 
marked a new era, wherein America stood on an equal- 
ity with its English cousin, who could point to the cent- 
uries of experience. 

‘ The blow-hard school, with ‘‘progressive reform,”’ 
“feel your steps’’ methods, thus gave place to the rac- 
ing school, and this year will srobatly be a climax, 
outreaching the wildest dreams of Paul Jones origin. 

The quaint little town of Cowes is on the Solent— 
the narrow stretch of water that divides the Isle of 
Wight from England—and it is to yachting what Paris 
is to fashion; for other clubs have made it their head- 
quarters, and many a grand match has been decided 
in the Solent. The country on the island is hilly, but 
charming, affording delightful drives to places of his- 
torical interest, as well as scenic excellence; and though 
the town itself is but small, its, quaintness makes it in- 
teresting to foreigners, and over on the Hampshire side, 
as it is called, some time can be spent to advantage; and 
the very old forest, still called the New Forest, is gen- 
erally visited by strangers attending the regatta. And 
hence yachting in English waters is frequently asso- 
ciated with pleasures of much diversity, and the tedi- 
ousness complained of by those who were not born with 
a love for a boat as a part of their nature, is thus abe 
sent. The real salts who are interested only in sailing 
have been known to express opinions of something be- 
sides a boat, and it is interesting to get the views of such 
on what they consider the next fairest thing under 
heaven. But though it is generally found that they 
possess a vast appreciation of the graceful and beauti- 
ful, they are sure to offer some criticism regarding their 
carrying too much sail; and when reefing is mixed up 
with drapery, usually expressed by such terms as “‘a 
dream,’’ or ‘‘a love of a costume,’’ and jibs, bonnets 
and other terms are used in a confusing manner. The 
elaborate toilets of the lovers of the nautical are rarely 
described in detail, and the fashionable world will re- 
main ‘‘at sea’ in regard to what is considered proper in 
the eyes of salts—that are worthy the name—for the fair 
sex to appear in on Regatta Day. 

Some of the most becoming ani nautical costumes 
were worn by American ladies; but few of these were 
seen on the lawn at the Royal Yacht Squadron Club- 
house, where it is usual for ladies who have yachtin 
friends to assemble. Here rank and fashion mustere 
under the shade of the pleasant elis, and, as one old 
salt declared, ‘‘every mother’s daughter in the whole 
crew had come out in full rig, as smart and gay asa 
new boat; but, this year, it seems that no reefing is re- 
quired, and some of the clipper little damsels carry too 
much topsail, and altogether too much balloon sail.”’ 

Those who are sufficiently fond of the water to ac- 
company the yachts find very picturesque scenery to 
be viewed on either shore. Snug villages or ivy-clad 
ruins may be seen all along the coast, with here and 
there small towns with greater animation. In Norris 
Castle, Calshot Castle, Ryde and Netley much of inter- 
est may be found; and if company acquainted with the 
locality is on hand, something may be learned regard- 
ing nearly every rock and bay. When old England was 
Merry England, King James I. landed at Cowes with his 
son, who was styled Prince Charlie, to hunt in Park- 
hurst Forest. When the prince became Charles I. 
things were made too merry for some sober minds, 
and he was then compelled to make a second trip to 
the island, not to hunt, this time, but to try the sober- 
ing influences of Carisbrooke Castle. The Old Church, 
now called ‘‘St. Mary’s of Cowes,”’ is one of four built 
in the succeeding Puritan time Oliver Cromwell in- 
augurated, and consequently was not dedicated until 
it was “restored” out of its original form, and then it 
was considered worthy of a narae. 

Many a tale is told of sad catastrophies off the 
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Needles, of shipwrecks and death, of hundreds of brave 
tars in some bay now safe to a rowboat. It is in these 
respects that yachting in English waters may, at times, 
be said to be more interesiing than it is in American. 

The white ensign even, which the Royal Yacht 
Squadron alone can fly, has a history. In or about 
1845 the Royal St. George’s Yacht Club of Ireland used 
the white ensign, and some twelve years later the Royal 
Western Yacht Club, also of the Emerald Isle, adopted 
the same flag; but it had a wreath of shamrock in the 
centre. The former wanted to put a stop to the other 
club having an ensign so nearly resembling their own, 
and, in 1858, a question as to exclusive privilege was 
asked in Parliament. A few years later the First 
Lord of the Admiralty announced that the Royal Yacht 
Squadron alone should fly such a flag; and though the 
clubs hailing from Ireland must have wished for home 
rule, they no longer flew the spotless Royal ensign. 

What is known as the ‘‘old Queen's course’’ com 
mences at Cowes, leading in a westward direction to a 
mark-boat off Yarmouth, thence eastward, passing to 
the. north of the Hill Head Buoy to the Nab Lightship, 
and back to Cowes; and until this has been taken, one 
is likely to get classed with the trippers who do the jour- 
ney from Southsea to Ryde, or the more fashionable set, 
who talk much, wear serge, and the furthest they are 
ever seen at sea is at the head of one of the piers—prob- 
ably Southsea—where occasionally extra strong attrac- 
tions are said to tempt them to venture across, when 
the ripple is very subdued, and when a distinct under- 
standing has been previously arrived at thai ‘‘direct to 
Ryde, and no further,’’ is the extent of the venture. 

After the Royal is over it is usual for the yachts to 
fight their battles over again in the other yachting ports 
where regattas are held, and hence we may expect to 
hear, by cable, of the Vigilant having another near-go 
with the Britannia—perhaps at the Royal Albert Yacht 
Club’s events at Southsea, or under the auspices of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club at Ryde. The latter place 
was once of considerable importance as a yachting cen- 
tre; but of late years it has become what is called a 
trippers’ 'paradise, because more frequented by excur- 
sionists. At this place there is something to forcibly 
remind one of America; for opposite the landing is the 
Eagle Hotel, surmounted by a representative of the 
American Eagle, which, at one time, was an ornament 
of the celebrated yacht America. In 1851 she carried 
off the Queen’s Cup, in the Royal Yacht Squadron's re- 
gatta at Cowes. She was afterward secured for the 
Confederates, and, until sunk at Savannah, played a 
somewhat conspicuous part in the Civil War, being sub- 
sequently recovered and refitted for an American, and 
the Eagle from her stern now occupies a some what singu- 
lar position as a sign. for an English hotel. 

ver is the next port nthe visited, and here the 
Royal Cinque Ports, Yacht Club is located, and during 
regatta time a very gay time is had; for, in addition 
to the usual festivities, the military element take a 
hand, giving balls, and so filling to the brim the cup 
of pleasure. When a military escort has been secured at 
such events, Dover Castle and the fortifications are usu- 
ally visited, and though Americans sometimes imaginne 
an attempt is being made to surpass them in their own 
water, there is truth in the statement that, B.C. 55, 
Julius Cesar appeared before the place with a hostile 
fleet. The officers, of course, are posted on the many 
incidents of vast importance that have occurred since 
those days in connection with the renowned castle. 
When William the Norman visited the country he 
found it such a tough nut to crack that. after a final 
victory, he expected to wipe it out of existence by let- 
ting loose his soldiers upon the place; but they found 
other things more entertaining than pulling down castle 
walls, and hence we constantly hear of it in history. It 
was the rallying place for the bold knights of the time 
of the Crusades, and it was here that Richard I. sailed 
from on his glorious trip to the Holy Land. 

When England had the distinction of getting able- 
gates from Rome it was to Dover that the church dig- 
nitaries went to do homage, and it must have been an 
eventful time when King John found it necessary to go 
there and drop on his knees to the representative of the 


ope. 

S esen Elizabeth's pocket pistol,’’ a brass ordnance, 
twenty-four feet long, dated A.D. 1544, stands on one of 
the battlements ofthe castle, and has an inscription in 
Dutch which runs: 

* Load me well and keep me clean 
I'll throw my ball to Calais green.” 

Weymouth and Harwich have never become very 
fashionable as yachting ports, although King George 
IlI. had a great opinion of the former place, and it is 
now the headquarters of the Royal Dorset Yacht Club. 
It isa place spoken of as more popular than fashion- 
able, and it is made a stopping-place for the yachts go- 
ing from Cowes to the Devonshire coast. Being some- 
what of a naval port, the anchorage is good, and on the 
Portland side the company of ironclads is generally cer- 
tain. Harwich, on the other hand, is a favorite resort 
of the yachtmen of the eastern counties, and is out of 
the fashionable yachting locality. Instead of going 
through the straits the majority steer down the chan- 
nel, and on to the ports of Devon and Cornwall, and 
Torquay is generally visited. This is quite a charming 
aristocratic resort, with very little that smacks of an- 
tiquity ; and being of recent growth, with a winter sea- 
son, it is scarcely recognized as a yachting port, and is 
generally visited on tne way to Dartmouth—a place of 
quite a different kind, with ‘‘out of the world”’ airs, 
and no pretensions to fashionable inclinations. This 

uaint little town is situated at the mouth of the River 
art, often styled the ‘‘English Rhine’’ by enthusiastic 
natives; and although they will generally admit they 
have not been beyond their own district, and speak 
from a spirit of patriotism, still there is much truth in 
it; for the scenery up the river to Tomes is, indeed, 
picturesque and enchanting. And once in the harbor 
at Dartmouth, one feels as snug as everything in sight, 
and nothing seems to be out of place or contrary to 
Nature. Even the ancient Castle of Dartmouth has a 
romantic air, and its situation is exactly according to 
the ideas got from works of fiction. 

There are many quaint old structures in the town, 
the Butter Walk of 1635 times being unique and always 
attractive to visitors. Kingswear Castle is also fre- 
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quently ‘‘taken in’’ by those who have time ‘‘to do 





the neighborhood, which is unusually rich i 


ciations and beauty of scenery 
The Regatta is a time-honored event, and ‘‘tirst 


nights’’ used to be popular, because the ‘quality fe 
from the yachts came on Jand and did the fair 1 
end to end. The ‘‘merry-go-round”’ and shows of 
kinds would be visited by noble lords and 
and it would appear that a wave ot den had 
in, which had carried away all the bars that divided tl 
classes. 

The natives are very enthusiastic over the braw f 


their fisher maidens, and in the rowing events there is 
a race for the ‘‘Grace darlings’’ of the different villa 

and to hear the hurrahs from shore for the lucky cre 
whether it hails from Dartmouth, Kingswear, Brixha: 
Paignton, or further off, is worth a journey. 

Before leaving Devonshire there is Plymouth to speak 
of, and who has not heard of it in connection with the 
illustrious Commander Drake, or some other mariner 
almost as well known, who sailed the billowy main, 
and, through discovery or conquest, added laurels to 
Old England's already well-decorated crown 

Plymouth Sound is a beautiful natural harbor, and 
it has been improved by a breakwater, extending a mile 
in length, with a breadth of sev. nty-five yards at the 
base and eleven yards at the top. It took great engi- 
neering skill and the labor of two hundred men for 
thirty-four years in its construction, and two million 
five hundred thousand tons of stone alone were used 

The Royal Western Yacht Club has its headquarters 
at Plymouth, and during the holding of their regatta 
the Sound presents a very lively appearance 

Devonport, with its dockyards, is an adjoining place, 
and in addition to its being a naval station, it is a mili- 
tary depot, hence it affords abundant opportunity to see 
life of a different class from that seen at the other ports 
on the coast. 

On the way west, Falmouth or Fowry may be taken 
—places that are called yachting ports because they are 
places of call for coasting yachtmen, or by Americans 
who wish to see the coast, and who have a taste for the 
old order of things. Penzance, though, is more fre- 

uently selected, as it is the last place on the way to 

the broad Atlantic, and here the Prish yachts call, or 
those doing the Scilly Islands make their headquarters. 
It is often a rendezvous where a most enjoyable stay 
may be made. St. Michaels’s Mount, St. John’s Hall, 
Jew Street and Dolly Pentreath’s Monument are in- 
variably visited. Dolly was ‘‘the last that ever jab- 
bered Cornish,’’ and Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
contributed toward her monument. 

There are living Cornish women, though, that will 
be sure to attract attention; for the artist's paradise, 
Newlyn, is only just across the bay—called Govaras 
Lake—and this is a very quaint little village, where live 
the girls that supply Penzance with fish. Their hus- 
bands or fathers do the fishing and they do the selling. 
They take their cowels (baskets)—which are carried on 
the shoulder, and supported by a strap passing ovcr the 
head—and trudge to market with ‘‘the catch.’” Stiong, 
lusty types of womanhood they are, and though “arms 
akimbo and long strides’’ may not make ‘‘a woman's 
force,"’ there is something about them a man ‘‘would 
turn round and look at,’’ even if conscience forbade 

It was down in this neighborhood that the railroad 
used to travel at such asafe pace that one conductor 
is said to have called out: ‘‘Mary, won't you jump up 
and ride this morning?’ and got the reply: ‘No, thank 
ye, Jim; I be ina hurry to get to market.’’ It is said 
that, though her cowel was full, she got there betore the 
train. 
eet ee ae en 
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THE greatly increasing interest felt in the art of As- 
trology has determined ONCE A WEEK to publish here- 
after an Astrological Department, under the direction 
of a skilled astrologer. Any person filling out one of 
the coupons printed in each issue of ONCE a WEEK and 
sending it to this office, will have a brief Nativity pub- 
lished, in order of receipt, in the paper. Any person 
accompanying the coupon with one dollar, to pay tlie 
necessary expense, will have also published with the 
Nativity, a Chart of the Heavens at the time of birth. 
All new subscribers to ONCE A WEEK, so desiring. will 
be supplied with this Chart of the Heavens and a written 
Nativity, forwarded by mail. 


**SUMMER HOSES ’’—A beautifully illustrated book t of 
over 3,000 Summer Hotels and boarding-houses in Catsk M ntains 
and Northern New York. Send six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, 


Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt. West Shore R. R., 363 Broadway, N. Y., 
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MIDSUMMER MODES. 


(Way | ! hing half so sweet 
Ver} A; pace Mr. Moore—as the 
al a nsciousness of being the best 
C , | ! woman in the room 
(c¥ \ I entured to make this re 
rene rk t dearest friend the 
Ae | . other night, as we dawdled 
<e 4 
Pt over our white coffee ice cream 
+ 
ti monico’s and criticised 
tout | the tumes of the other wom 
en rhe D. F. regarded me severely and 
appealed to her better half to know if I 
was n the tf creature. But I 
knew that in her heart she agreed with | 
me, she lool o envious when the girl 
at the next table floated in, in a black 
and white striped muslin trimmed with 
the filmiest black la and moire ribbon, } 
and havi ! stamped all over it, 
from the perfectly fitting draped collar- 
band to the hem of the dainty ruffle that 
edged the skirt. So 1 didn’t mind the as 
persion, especially as I know I am vain, 
and what's more, I glory in it. I should 
regard it as an awful calamity if by any 
turn of fate I should ever be deprived of | 
my sense of the importance and value of 
beautiful clothes. It is all very well for 
superior intellectual folk to decry the 
fol of fashion and talk with pitying 
contempt of “butterflies’’ and ‘‘peacocks”’ 
that only proves that they have their 
limitations, that they have not been edu 
eated all round. Really great minds, | 
vide Shakespeare, Goethe, Cervantes, and | 
such other weighty authorities had a keen 
and appreciation of the charm and 
fitn of beautiful and costly raiment. 
Soil own up to, and am not ashamed of, 
my passion for purple and fine linen. 
There is hardly any one left in New 
York xcept men, the exodus to the 
country, the mountains and the seaside 
having left the city bare of beauty and 
fashion [ believe the men enjoy it 
hugely If you ride up Fifth Avenue on 
a stage after dark, you may see them all 
at their various clubs, sitting in happy 
groups at the open windows in the most 


approved for niente attitudes, well 
detined against the brilliant but chastened | 
glow of softly shaded lamps, while anon 
nimble waiters glide in and out among 
them, with creature comforts of prob 
lematic nature in tiny glasses on polished 
trays All the rest of the houses are in 
grim darkn the drawn window-shades 
and boarded-up entrances testifying that | 


Fifth Avenue is not at home. 
Notwithstanding, the shops are still a 
happy hunting-ground for those who love 
to haunt show-rooms and bargain-coun- 
ter: here has been a decided cut in 
the prices of gowns and millinery diring 
the last week or two. I wish half a dozen 


brides would commission me to buy as 
many trousseaux for them. I have seen 


\ Ee) Th } ) 
WUVELIJ@& wa 
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| hat which 





ONCE 


80 many pretty things lately I dearly 

inted to purchase on one pretext o1 
another that I should have no difficulty 
whatever in making charming selections 


There is a group of pretty hats on this 


I Ww ould 
Panama 


one of which 


The shady 


page 


to 


any 


possess. 


at 


an osprey. The hat to the ri of 
one of the popular gold 


brim turned up all rounc 


ght 


straw bonnet 
ends fastened down 


buckles. A handful 


with 
of 


small 
cyclamen 





green ribbon velvet. 


comes next is of 


lace scarf and having large sunset roses, 


with thorny stems, on each side of the 
crown, The little bonnet near it is edged 
with fluted cream lace, and has wired 


lace bows in front, parted by a bright- 
plumaged bird, the dominant hue of whose 
feathers is carried out also in the strings. 
The last hat is a rough brown sailor, 


trimmed becomingly with pink dog-roses | 


and bows of green ribbon. 

The lovely evening-dress shown has a 
skirt of pale-blue brocade patterned with 
pink roses in a Louis XVI. design. The 
bodice is pale-blue chiffon, gathered 
very full into a belt and small vest of 
Maltese lace. The sleeves, boasting a 
dozen yards of material in each, are tied 
up with ribbons—the right one with pale 


rejoice 
the 
top has a wide bow of fuschia ribbon se- 
cured by two Parisian diamond buckles, 
and at the back a cluster of foliage and 
it is 
iws, with the 
nd caught on 
either side of the front with pink roses. 
The rest of the trimming consists of green 
tulle rosettes and a few upstanding roses. 
A bride on the left wears a tan fancy 
with moss-green bows, the 
paste 
and 
corn, with an osprey rose, are on the left 
side of the brim; the strings are of moss- 





The wide-brimmed | 
rustic tan | 
straw, prettily draped with a fine black | 





blue and the left with pale pink, and 
among the latter clusters a bunch of 
pale*pink roses. 

Hardly less dainty in its way is the 
graceful dinner-gown of black satin and 
ivory guipure. A cascade of lace decks 
the left side of the skirt. The basqued 
bodice is of guipure over cerise satin. 
and the puffed black satin elbow sleeves 
are slashed with guipure and bound in the 
centre with guipure insertion over cerise 
satin. White chiffon forms the vest, 
gathered into a belt of black satin. 

A most convenient and lovely cape 
suitable to wear with evening dress as a 
wrap when sitting out-of-doors, or as a 
sortie-de-bal, is the one depicted on this 
page. The original was a dream of ex- 
quisite color. The principal material 
used is a brocade in pale turquoise with 
a design of lilies in gold. The yoke is of 
amethyst velvet, and terminates in tabs 
back and front, beneath which is a 
flounce of old Mechlin lace. 

I often hear mothers complain that 
their girls are just at the awkward age 
when nothing looks well on them. I 
don’t pretend to know better than those 
who are shouldered with maternal re- 
sponsibilities, but I persist in believing 
that any child may be made to look 
pretty and sweet by judicious dressing. 
I confess I think boys have the advan- 
tage in the matter of dress, the styles 


worn by them in their tender years being | 


much more picturesque than those for 
girls of the same age; and as a rule, they 
have sturdy little bodies that are a pleas- 
ure to look upon, however they may be 
garbed. Littic girls have a tendency to 
look flat and siringy, but this defect can 
easily be concealed by allowing plenty 
of fullness to the petticoats. Some 
mothers seem to have a mistaken idea 
that the fit of a child’s clothes is of small 
importance, and consider it an advantage 
if the little one has ‘‘room to grow in.”’ 
I most strongly deprecate this principle, 
as I think when put into effect it exer- 
cises a quite deleterious influence on the 
child. I can distinctly recall how, as a 
child my self-respect was increased when 
I was put into a well-made and becoming 
frock, and made to feel happily beyond 
criticism. And how often have I seen 
some of my luckless little comrades over- 
whelmed with awkward embarrassment 


because painfully conscious of some de- | 
I fell in love with | 


fect in their attire. 
two costumes for girls, which are repro- 
duced on this page. and hope some of my 
readers will copy them for the benefit of 
their growing girls. One is of tan-colored 
drill, made with a plain skirt, braided at 


the hem with rows of white braid. The 
blouse bodice has a large collar, also 
braided, and over it is worn a double- 


breasted reefer coat. 
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be carried out as well in any other ma- 

terial, such as gingham, cheviot or serge. 
The other frock is of pink basket crepon, 
with a trimming of white insertion round 
the front of the skirt and up one side. 
Insertion is also introduced into the waist 
and square yoke-piece, the shoulder epau- 
let being of white embroidery. 

The last cut shown is of an extremely 
useful and pretty cloak, designed specially 
for a young married 
woman. It is made of 
accordion-plaited gren- 
adine with a cream lace 
yoke and a chiffon bow 
at the neck. When it is 
desired to conceal the 
figure, nothing is more 
effective than straight 
outlines in clothes, and 
, dark colors should in- 

variably be worn with 
something light and at- 
tractive at the throat. 
The bands of the skirts 
should be mounted up- 
on elastic, the front 
width being of extra 
length and slightly full. 
| For evenings at home a 
tea-jacket of some pretty light material 
is permissible. It should have a soft 
front of chiffon tied in a bow to fall with 
long ends. 
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or in any occupa- 
tion incidental to a 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
_ grace and health 
Y are secured by 
using the 


FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 















Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
Clamp buckle at bip for hose sup- 

a. Tape-fastened buttons. 

Sord-edge button holes. Various 

shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. 





The whole might | 


Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
1 Broadway, 
raoch Office: 
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LOBSTER PLANTING. 


r ASHINGTON, July 26.—Fish Com- 
Ww missioner McDonald is awaiting 
pl with much interest the report of 
of his assistants who is expected to 
turn from the Pacific Coast with in- 
rmation about the experiment of trans- 
lanting lobsters to the Pacific Ocean, 
vhich was undertaken some years ago. 
- work of transplanting the lobster has 
en going on experimentally since 1873; 
but the serious work of the Fish Commis- 
ion in this direction was not undertaken 
intil 1888 and 1889. 
shipment was made it was said that some 
result, encouraging or discouraging, 
might be expected within five years. 


At the time the last | 


| in 1879 






ONCE A WEEK. 


survived the journey 
Pacific Coast. Two were planted in 
Great Salt Lake on the way. The diffi- 
culty in keeping these lobsters alive was 
partly in the fluctuations of the tem 
perature—for the lobster is accustomed 
to a temperature of about forty degrees ; 
it was partly in the rotting of the straw. 
His unfortunate experience in 1873 and 
again in 1874 did not discourage Mr. 
Stone, and he made the attempt again 
In June of that year he started 
from Albany, N. Y., with twenty-two 
female lobsters carrying about four hun- 
dred thousand eggs nearly ready to hatch. 
Greater pains were taken in pre paring 
for the care of the lobsters en route. Ex- 


| periments were made for a fortnight be- 


The five years have expired, and the Fish | 


‘ommissioner expects in a few weeks in- 
formation w hich will probably determine 
the Commission to continue or abandon 
the experiment. 

The people of California have what 
they call a lobster; 
crab, and very like the toothsome lob- 


ster of the Atlantic Ocean. The spiny | 
lobster, or giant crab, of the Pacific 
Coast is very like the spiny lobster 


which is also found on the 
South Atlantic coast. It frequents only 
the warmer waters. But the people of 
California have not been satisfied with 
their spiny lobster; so for twenty-one 
years they have been trying to cultivate 
the lobster of the North Atlantic along 
the Northern Pacific Coast. Investiga- 
tions of the haunts of the lobster made 
along the Atlantic showed that the con- 
ditions throughout the North Pacific 
region, from California to Alaska, were 
much the same. There was the same 
rocky, gravelly and sandy bottom, cov- 
ered in places with kelp and rockweed ; 
and there was an abandinte of aquatic 
life suitable for food. The temperature 
along the Pacific Coast is also much the 
same. There is, however, a greater 
range of temperature on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

The story of the attempt to transplant 
the North Atlantic lobster to the North 
Pacific Coast is a story of much labor 
and many disappointments. In the first 
place, the original experimenters knew 
very little about the difficulties to be 
met in transporting live lobsters. They 
had only the experience of the lobster 
shippers of the Atlantic Coast who send 
the lobaters in large quantities short dis- 
tances inland. But the California people 
were enthusiastic and sanguine. So in 
June, 1873, Mr. Livingston Stone, acting 
for the State of California and the United 
States, supplied by the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company with a special car, 
undertook the work. The car was fitted 
up with a large stationary fresh-water 
tank, a large ice-chest and receptacles for 
carrying an abundance of salt water. 
Lobsters were not the only sea-products 
taken by Mr. Stone on this initial trip. 
He took a quantity of fresh-water and 
marine fishes. The one hundred and 
sixty-two lobsters in the shipment were 
packed with straw and sponges in nar- 
Tow box compartments and were con- 
stantly sprinkled with sea-water. Only 
forty of the lobsters were alive when 
the train reached Omaha; and just af- 
ter leaving that city the special car with 
its contents was thrown into the Elkhorn 
River by an accident and the experi- 
ment ended. Just a year later Mr. Stone 
again made the attempt. He started 
with one hundred and fifty adult fe- 
male lobsters bearing eggs. Some of 
these were transferred to a tank of sea- 
water on the way West; but only four 
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but it is really a big | 





| quantity of ice. 
| of the shipment. 


IP lanted 
| lobster embryos. 


fore the trip began. The lobsters were 
put in three large open tanks filled with 
salt water which had been cleared of im- 
purities. The water was changed fre- 
quently, and aeration was produced by 
continually dipping up the water and 
allowing it to fall back into the tank. 
| The temperature of the water was kept 
down to about forty-eight degrees by the 


| use of a mixture of salt and ice, the usual 


method being to cool a tank full of re- 
served water and transfer the lobsters to 
it. This experiment was remarkably suc- 
cessful. Only one lobster out of the 
twenty-two died en route. The remain- 
ing twenty-one were in a lively state 
when Mr. Stone carried them to Oakland 
Wharf, took them aboard a steamer which 
had been chartered for the occasion and 
dropped them into a sheltered bay a few 
miles outside the Golden Gate. All were 
in splendid condition except one, and with 
them were more than a million eggs ready 
to hatch. This is not an_ extravagant 
number of eggs; for Mr. Rathbun, in a 
report which he made last year to the 
Fish Commission, said that he had found 
seventeen thousand five hundred eggs in 
a female lobster less than fourteen inches 
long, and she did not appear to have her 
full quota. If these four hundred thou- 
sand eggs which were planted in the Pa- 
cific by Mr. Stone had hatched out, 
something should have been heard from 
them before this time. The exact rate of 
growth of the lobster has never been 
determined, and lobster fishermen vary 
wilely in their estimates. Some fisher- 
men think that the lobster attains a mar- 
ketable size in two or three years; others 
fix eight or ten years as the period. Mr. 
Rathbun thinks that about five years is 
the time in which the lobster will attain 
a length of ten inches. Of course no one 
has the right to say that all of Mr. Stone’s 
lobsters have disappeared. Under the 
most favorable conditions, they might be 
scattered over so wide a range that it 
would be impossible to trace them. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact is noteworthy that fif- 
teen years after the planting of the lob- 
sters by Mr. Stone, no lobsters have been 
caught in the vicinity of Oakland. 

In the spring of 1886, the Fish Commis- 
sion determined to undertake the planting 
of lobsters in the Pacific and the superin- 
tendent of the station at Wood’s Holl made 
a series of experiments during the spring, 
trying to devise some means of transport- 
ing the lobster long distances without the 
use of a large supply of sea-water. He 
confined his experiments almost entirely 
to packing in moist rockweed and re- 
ducing the temperature. One lot of lob- 
sters was kept in a box nine days with 
only a single wetting and without injury. 
The result of these experiments deter- 
mined the Fish Commissioner to use rock- 
weed in making the fourth shipment of 
lobsters to the Galifornia Coast. In June, 
1888, six hundred and ten lobsters (two 
hundred and fifty of them males) were 
wow in one hundred trays and put on 

oard one of the special cars of the Fish 
Commission, and nearly two hundred 
thousand loose eggs were also carried. 
Among the supplies taken were two 
hundred gallons of filtered sea-water, 
a large quantity of coarse salt and a 
J. F. Ellis had charge 
He and his assistants 
made daily examinations of the trays 
and weeded out the dead lobsters. Of 
the six hundred and ten lobsters, three 
hundred and thirty-two were earried 
through safely. Of these, one hundred 
and sixty-two were planted off Pacific 
Grove Monterey, just a week after they 
were ‘taken from the Atlantic Ocean; 
ninety-five were planted off Point Lobos; 
thirty off Trinidad Lighthouse, and forty- 
five in Monterey Ba There were also 

one hundred and four thousand 
In the following Jan- 
uary another shipment was made; but 


ai¢ | Where trouble had been had before in 
ne | keeping the temperature of the tanks 


down to forty-two degrees, there was 
great trouble in January keeping it above 
zero: so the percentage of live lobsters 
at the end of the trip was less. Of seven 
hundred and ten lobsters shipped, two 
hundred and thirty-three got through 
safely and were planted off the coast of 
Washington. The experiment of 1889 
was the last made in the direction of the 
Pacific Coast. Of the five shipments the 
fourth. had been the most successful. 


and reached the | 


| 


The net resuit of tho experiment to Jan- 
uary, 1889, was one thousand six hundred 
and fifty-eight lobsters shipped ; one thou- 
sand and sixty-eight lost en route; and 
five hundred and ninety lobsters and one 
hundred and four thousand embryos 
planted in the Pacific Ocean. The only 
further experiment made by the Commis 
sion in transplanting lobsters was in the 
shipment of seven hundred and forty-five 
of them from Wood's Holl to Galveston, 
Tex., in March, 1890. The fresh water of 
the bay proved fatal to these lobsters. It 
has been noted of the lobster that he does 


|} not move up and down the coast very 


| 





much. His usual habit is to come into 
the shoal grounds in summer and move 
into deeper water on the approach of cold 
weather. It was hoped by the Fish Com- | 
missioner, therefore, that the development 
of the lobsters would be shown in the lo- 
calities where they had been planted. 
Mr. Rathbun figured that if the embryos 
planted by the Commission all lived, there 


would be an addition of one hundred and |, 


four thousand adult lobsters to the breed- | 
ing stock in the Monterey region. At the 
end of the first year, or during the first 
breeding season following their introduc- 
tion, a maximum of one million eight hun- 
dred thousand eggs and embryos could be 
expected from the original lot of females 
planted. This should have increased the 
number of adults in that amount within 
five or six years. But lobster embryos 
are subject to great mortality and only a 
very small percentage reach maturity. It 
is also considered probable that the origi- 
nal stock of adult lobsters did not keep 
entirely together, and some have undoubt- 
edly become the prey of fishes. So Com- 
missioner McDonald will consider that 
the experiment has been successful if 
only a few thousand are found off Mon- 
terey by his assistants any time within 
the next four years. The experiment 
seems to have had every opportunity to 
thrive; for information received from 
Monterey from time to time has indicated 





that the fishermen of that region were 
letting the lobsters severely alone. With- 


out their co-operation, it would be impos- | 


sible to bring the experiment to a success- 
ful issue. 


It is regarded as a great misfortune by | 


the Fish Commissioner that the fishermen 
of the Atlantic have trapped lobsters in 
such great numbers of late years that the 


abundance as well as the average size of | 
lobsters has greatly decreased in shallow | 


waters along the Atlantic Coast. Laws 
for the protection of the lobster have 
been passed by all of the States inter- 
ested; but these laws are so irregular, 
and there have been so many difficulties 
in enforcing them, that very little benefit 
seems to have come of them. What 
makes the matter all the more serious 
is the fact that the Fish Commission bas 
been entirely unable to cultivate lobsters 
artificially, When the shad was threat- 
ened with extinction, the Fish Commis- 
sion set about breeding shad artificially, 
and now something like twent million 
fry are distributed every year. In an ex- 
periment made at Wood’s Holl a few 
years ago, seven hundred and twenty- 
three lobsters were stripped of their eggs 
(eight million three hundred and seven- 
teen thousand and six hundred eggs in 
all) and about four million five hundred 
thousand fry were obtained. This was 
not considered at all successful, and the 
Fish Commissioner beiieves that for the 
present the only means of assuring the 
preservation of the lobster fisheries is to 
restrict the catch of lobsters along the 
coast. Were the spawning lobsters care- 
fully protected an 
the laws limiting the size of those taken 
for food, it is estimated that the number 
of lobsters available would not decrease 
materially in the future. The decrease in 
the size of the lobster, though, is probably 
permanent. Lobsters have been caught 
of forty pounds weight; but the average 
weight is about two pounds. 


due a paid to | 


| 


| 





The aver- | 


age weight twenty years ago, says a New | 


Haven correspondent of the Fish Com- | 
missioner, was about three and a half | 
pounds. 

The Fish Commissioner has had the 
lobster analyzed, and those who delight 
in lobster salad may be interested in 


| 
| 


| 


knowing that seventy-six per cent of the | 


flesh and eighty-four per cent of the soft 
internal matter of the lobster is water. 


About nineteen per cent of the flesh and | 


twelve per cent of the internal matter is 
nitrogenous, The small remaining per- 
centage is about equally divided between 


fatty matter, mineral matter and non- 
nitrogenous matter. Phosphorous a | 
in large quantities in the lobster. lob- 


ster taken in hot weather and allow oh to 
become slightly putrid will give off a 


light like that of a glow-worm; and this ; 


light will increase by friction. The pres- 
ence of phosphorous, according to Pro- 
fessor Buckland, is of great importance | 
to the consumers of these sea luxuries. | 
There is no substance which conveys phos- 
phorous so readily into the human system | 
in an agreeable form, and which the sys- 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSESIENT. 
THE ELECTRIC ZANZIBAR, 
M. LEHMANN, a well-known scientist, 
has just invented an amusing game which 


has the additional advantage, always to 
be appreciated, of familiarizing the pur 
chaser with one of the laws of physics: 
it is called the Electric Zanzibar He 
places ina box the three classic dice of 
the zanzibar—the dice, however, being 








vith on an elder tree. The 
0x is a plate of collodium 
specially prepared, and having the prop- 
erty of becoming strongly electrified by 
the friction of a kid glove or the palm of 


made of the 
cover of the 


the hand. As soon as the plate is charged 
with electricity the dice are attracted 
toward it and jump up and rebound in 
avery singular manner. The effect can 
be ingeniously varied, as shown in the il 
lustration, by using mannikins instead of 
dice, cut out of the pith of the elder tree 
to represent clowns, soldiers or horse 
men. The amateur sculptor would find 
scope for his art here. 
- -e@- 


LAWYER T. C. TAYLOR and Editor J. 
L. Goodman are in jail at Waco, Tex., 
for contempt of court, under sentence by 
District Judge Goodrich. Governor Hogg 
telegraphed twice to the Sheriff to release 
the prisoners, as he had granted them 
full pardon. The Sheriff refused to do 
so, except on the order of the Judge who 
sent them to jail. A nice question of 


authority was about to arise. The best 
plan is ‘to release the men. A lawyer 
and an editor can do little good while 


they are in jail. If the Sheriff will not 
release them for Governor Hogg, I am 
sure he will do so when Once A WEEE 
tells him how very nice it is to see a 
Sheriff obey his Governor. 


“I don’t think Fleecy sang with much 
fee ms last night.’’ 

“No; if he had any feeling he 
not sing at all.”’ 


= A GRAND pr ine 


MME, A, RUPPERT’S FACE — 


ME. A. RUPPERT says: “1: ste the fact 
oe re are thousands and thousan de, ‘ sdies in tt 
nited States that would like to try my w. 
ACE BLRACH; but have been kept fron 
count of the price, which ts $2.00 per 
= taken togetuer, $5.00. In order that al! t 
have an opportunity, | will give to every caller, abso 


would 








lutely free during this month, a sample ttle 1 in 
rder to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, | will sénd it safely packed, piain 
wmrges, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., sliver ur 
tani ps.” 
Address all communications or call or 


MADAME A. RU PPERT, 6 E. 14th St.,N. Y 
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5 ders. Goa 





tem so readily and quickly assimilates, as | Pa a ae 
the flesh of crabs and lobsters. j sin Per {000 stamp. U.8. Distributing Bureau, Chicagp 
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ALASKA, 
THE YAKIMA COUNTRY, 
THE LAKE PARK REGION, 


YELLOWSTONE 
AS WE 
THE 


PARK, 


The above 
are the 





IES MS EONS INS MIE I TINS INS INS TINS TS 7 


JESUIT MISSIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST, 


GO ROLLING ON, 
RED RIVER VALLEY. 





Titles of Chapters in the new 


Tourist Booklet 


For 1804 of the 


: Northern Pacific 





ONCE A WEEK. 





with your riding lessor 


I got off 


AP AS ASAP ASP AO AS AS TAPAS AS TP OTS AV AP TO AP AV AEP FF > AP AP AP 4 TET 7, | 








INDIANLAND 
AND 
WONDERLAND 


RY 

E Railroad 3 
x 

ig NY 
lhe book contains more than 100 pages, of which between 25 and 80 are H 

k red half-tone illustrations and maps. By sending 6 cents in stamps to 4% 
k CH AS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a 3 
f if “ 4 

k copy of it { 
BME NE NE I Mo Me Mo SI Me Mo MS SIO MIM’ SMI» I“ MIv Sv Sv Iv >” 








PIANOS“ORGAN 


Our New 
Catalogue 


agi 


Write for it 


Pianos from $150 
Organs = $27.50 


Cash or on Easy Payments. 


CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 


NOW. 








DETECTINES 


Weated in eve aty to act In the Secret Service under 
tnstruc rannan, ex-Chief Detectives of Cin 
gionati. Rx necessary. Established |) years. Partie- 
glars fr N -Grannen — Bureau Co. 44 Ar 
ead . rationsofthis Bureas 
kk a " f i lawful by United States Government. 





DEER PARK TT TAN 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 28d, 1894. 
Rates, 860 = nd $90 a month, ac- 

cordin t ’ it Tress 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up June 10, after 
that date, either Deer Park or O ‘kland, 
Garrett County, Md 










| [esse] AGENTS $10 a dayat home 
selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating Jewelry, Watches 

Tableware, Bicycles, ete Plates 













Anyone can go the first effort. 
ting at every 
house. Outfits peony Differ- 
ent sizes, al) warranted. Whoie- 
1 og to agents $5 up. Big pro- 

good seller. Circulars free, 


ts, 
H. F. Deino &Co. Dept. ‘Noe 6, Columbus, OQ. 


MONLY Nb Mbp NL SSL Sb She Sb Sb Sb Si Sb Mb ¢ 








Refuse Substitutes, 
} made crudely, sold 
cheaply. 


Used Internally and Externally. 


(VoL. XIII, No. 16, JULY 28 


POND’S EXTRACT 


“wa THIS IS THE GENUINE. 
Our trade-mark on Buff Wrapper around every bottle. 
THE WONDER OF HEALINC. 
FOR jameapaeanenselgraien NEURALGIA, 


“COMPLAINTS, 


INFLAMMATIONS, CATARRH, 
HEMORRHAGES, and ALL PAIN. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Genuine is strong and pure. 


Sole Manufacturers POND’S EXTRACT 





Prices, 50c., Cheap, $I , Cheaper, $1.75, Cheapest. 


Can be diluted with water. 


CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 

tite, sallow skin, when caused 

by constipation ; 
pation is the most frequent 
| cause of all of them. 
Book free; pills At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


and consti- 


25C. 





ELY’S CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 


ICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 














Pierunesque 
TRUNK LINE 
OF AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE EVERY- 
WHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO, 
NIACARA FALLS, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 
CHICACO. 
THE ONLY LINE OFFERING CHOICE OF 
Petey VIA 


NIAGARA FALL 
OR CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


| D. 1. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent. 

















$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions te 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00a year. Sample 


copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Ciry, 








att, THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
dress, and we will send you this 8 elegant watch 

a eae for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider ita La gy pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98 it is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
arm ken with each watch, also our written Guar- 

js for 5 years. Write to-day,this may hot appear again. 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








DEAF sas pe 


aly by F. Hmoox, 853 B 


& HEAD NOISES 


isible ‘Lut 


) CURED 
Bete OSES 


way, N.¥. W 


} Came ra, Two 
| Bottle and Book® of Magic, Total Value 60 cts., will be 

















TIRE 
on any Bicycle 








A 
GOOD 
| 





adds to the pleasure of cycling. You | 
feel secure—can trust it. Such a tire 


Leaves |S the ‘6G, & J.’’ Pneumatic 


(HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR) | 
simplest and safest made—corrugated | 
non-slipping surface. | 

| 













on 
|the road 
| 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


ALL HAVE “'6. & J."’ TIRES. 


1}] Catalogue free at Rambler agencies—by 
mail for two 2-cent stamps. GORMULLY 
& JEFFERY MFG. Co. Chicago. 
Washington. New York. 


F AT FOLKS tonth; any one can 
make remedy at home. Miss 


M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr, 
says: “I lost 50 1 and feel splendid. 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’c! 8 (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


MACICIAN’S OUTFIT, 


mae oe Pack of Trick Cards, e 
agic Keys, Latest Wire Puzzle, Devil's 





Boston, 

















FRR, Pocket 


ue, if you enclose 10 cts. to 
ngerso!l & Bro., 67 Cortlandt 


FREE 


ie Lt Ls ay 
— “administer 
n be 


e Catal 
rite to 


sent free with la 
cover postage. 
Street, New York, 





My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts. 


ing Dr. Haines’ Gold 
ven without the ccowieda e of the eF__4 if 
esired, in coffee, tea or articles of = Cures 
uaran . Send for circulars. OLDEN 
PECIFIC p Boa ng 85 Race 8 oe cimcinants. oe. 
aS” The Only re. 


Beware of Imitators. 








a yee Cured along 10 
to 20 days. y tilleu 
Dr.J. Sremnene Am bak Amy Onio. 








We can put you in the way of making from $20 
to $so weekly, in any locality, if you apply at 
once; ho pe dling, women succeed as well as 
men. No humbug. we mean just what we 
say Agarose at once for full particulars, 
*“*Man'fre,”” Ro 08, Boston, 








mi BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10 ro $50. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. CO. CHICAGO, ILL 





iS &@ select and limited school for young 


an Elementary Course. 
3eptember 8. 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal) 


Drawing, Painting, Vocal 


For terms and particulars apply to 


References required. 


ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
| A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
| of the French language 

Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. 
A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


Music, Type-writing, and Stenography taught by 
There is also 
Reopens 


THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





